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Humanism in the East 


N this issue we publish a statement about the aims 
| of the Humanist Union of India. It appears to be 
less politically committed and rather more accom- 
modating than its rivals. It is not committed, for example, 
to any views about the existence or non-existence of God, 
though it rejects all belief in revelation. To quote from 
the Memorandum: ‘Humanism .. . is content to fix 
attention on this life and this world. It is concerned with 
the preservation and furtherance of moral values in all 
relations and spheres of life, and with the building up 
of a better and happier human community.’ There are two 
fundamental values. ‘ Love of fellow beings and solidarity 
with mankind without distinction of race, caste, creed, or 
nationality ; and second, intellectual integrity and scientific 
spirit according to which all beliefs, however firmly held, 
are liable to modification or rejection in the light of 
further knowledge and experience.’ No philosophical creed 
is recommended. ‘Humanism’, we are told, ‘does not 
imply the acceptance of any metaphysical system or 
approach. It stands for practical ideals which may be 
shared by persons holding different metaphysical positions, 
and also by those not interested in metaphysics at all.’ 
One of the objections which this formulation has to 
meet is that whereas its tolerance may win a variety of 
adherents, what is gained by comprehensiveness is lost 
in content. Is it not wiser to narrow the field by insisting 
on atheism, or at least agnosticism, as a defining char- 
acteristic? Perhaps in India a discussion of this point 
would soon be lost in a maze of abstractions unfamiliar 
to the West. The point is that for the Indian humanist, 
as here described, such questions are thrust to the peri- 
phery. The central question is not what we believe, but 
how we are to behave towards our fellow men. Arguments 
about the existence of God are like an intellectual game 


’ of chess, without practical importance. We cannot be all 


things to all men, but the line of demarcation should not 
be drawn too sharply — there is no authority to draw it. 
The scientific and technological revolution, of which 
modern humanism is a reflection; is increasing man’s 
power to change his environment. Hence the shift of 
emphasis to the problem of choosing values. Man’s hand 
is on the trigger, and the immediate task is to increase 
awareness of a responsibility that is both frightening and 
dazzling in its possibilities. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 











CAN WE AFFORD A FREE PRESS? 


HE jungle war in Fleet 

Street continues. The fear 

that one of our most preci- 
ous freedoms is suddenly threa- 
tened is based on the strange be- 
lief that much of it still survives. 
Nobody except the staffs would 
suffer from a merger of two 
great magazine empires already 
run on a purely commercial 
basis. The only serious news- 
paper involved is the Daily 
Herald. The hard fact is that 
without a patron it must either 
pay its way or ultimately go 
under, Publishing of whatever 
kind depends either on profits 
or patronage and We cannot 
dodge the issue. Since the pub- 
lic seems unwilling to pay an 
economic price for what it 
reads, the deficit must be made 
good by a philanthropist or ad- 
vertisers. That is why the real 
patrons today are ‘the hidden 
persuaders’—though in a sense 
it costs them nothing because 
they put the charge on the goods 
they sell. In a roundabout way 
the public still pays, and so gets 
the worst of both worlds. 

Do the majority of people 
care enough to pay more than 
a few coppers for what they 
read? Do they think that a good 
book is worth as much as a good 
shirt? I am afraid they don’t. 
Nothing that governments can 
do will guarantee the survival of 
independent journals until we 
change our order of priorities. 
If we value freedom we must 
pay for it—otherwise we were 
merely weeping crocodile tears. 


Another Casualty 

HILE the battle of giants 

rages, the decision of The 
Twentieth Century to come out 
quarterly instead of monthly 
seems a very minor casualty, but 
it is an omen. In recent years, 
by changing its titlke—it was 
formerly The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—and by imaginative edit- 
ing, it increased both circulation 
and prestige. But a monthly 
68 


journal, appealing to an intelli- 
gent minority, is struggling 
against a tidal wave of mounting 
costs of production. Within the 
past few months, for example, 
even the paper on which The 
Humanist is printed has gone up 
twice. The tremendous rise in 
postage has been another head- 
ache. Advertisers will not act 
as saviours unless they can be 
assured of a mass circulation. 
A few survivors fight on in the 
Fleet Street jungle while Natural 
Selection does its work. 

What is the solution? I know 
of none except self-help. The 
little magazines are like intel- 
lectual vitamins without which 
the cultural life of the com- 
munity must wilt. We need their 
lively protest and occasional 
idiosyncrasies to challenge the 
rigidity of the Establishment, 
whether clerical or academic. 
Gadflies need no longer be given 
hemlock ; they can be silenced 
more easily. Although we are at 
liberty to publish any journal or 
book that is neither libellous 
nor pornographic, the question 
is whether we can afford this 
freedom. It is for readers to 
answer, and in the long run they 
will get what they deserve. 


Galvao’s Suppressed Report 


NE good result of Captain 

Henrique de Galvao’s quix- 
otic seizure of the Santa Maria 
is the publication of his sup- 
pressed report on the Portu- 
guese colonies. I drew attention 
to the document while he lan- 
guished in gaol and I am glad 
to see that public opinion is 
awakening at last to the real 
nature of the Salazar régime. So 
shocking were conditions in 
Angola that for many years 
clandestine emigration has de- 
pleted the population. Those 
who were left were further 
decimated by disease. Some 33 
per cent of the male labour 
force were found to be unable 
to work. The most brutal means 
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were used to cover up thi 
deficit. ‘Only the dead are really 
exempt from compulsory labour’ 
said the report. 

‘In some respects the situation! 
is More grave than that created 
by pure slavery. . . . Today, the 
native is not bought—he is 
simply rented from the Govern. 
ment, though he may have the 
status of a free man. His master 
could hardly care less if he falls 
ill and dies so long as he goes 
on working while he lives. . ., 
When he becomes unable to} 
work or when he dies the master 
can always ask to be supplied 
with other labourers.’ The Gov- 
ernment is equally brutal as an 
employer, taking women when 
it cannot get men for heavy 
work in the interior. The so- 
called health service is a sham. 
Infant mortality is appalling, 
and very few natives escape 
bilharzia. 


The Evans Case 


ie tacit assumption of most 
people who uphold capital 
punishment is that there are 
sufficient safeguards under 
British law to prevent an inno- 
cent man from being hanged. 
This assumption is __ badly 
shaken by the Evans case. Mr 
Ludovic Kennedy has raised 
the spectre once more, and al- 
though the new evidence does 
not strictly establish that the 
dim-witted Evans was _ wholly 
innocent, it is obvious that on 
the facts now known no jury 
would have found him guilty. 
No legal precautions could 
have availed at the time against 
such a fantastically loaded dice. 

It is perfectly possible to 
hang an innocent man if (1) a 
real murderer commits perjury 
against him, and (2) he con- 
fesses his guilt. The odds against 
such a combination are tre- 
mendous, but it can occur; and 
that, of course, is the main case 
against an irreversible punish- 
ment. It would not help Evans 5 
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to grant him a ‘pardon’ now 
he is dead, but it would be a 
salutary acknowledgment that 
the gravest error the law can 
make is not out of all reckon- 
ing. I believe that Evans was 
as innocent as Oscar Slater, but 


ip this the latter at least gained a 
e rout reprieve. 


labour 
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created 
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Tigerskins and Ballyhoo 


ge serious purpose of the 
royal visit to India was ob- 


lay, the) scured in the popular Press by 
-he sj ballyhoo about reluctant tigers 
tovern.) and junketing. There were other 





1ve the) Omissions and I am grateful to 
master! Professor Haldane for sending 
re fal? Me a cutting from the Hindu- 
ie goes} Sthan Standard of January 22 
3, ._ | which reports a conversation 
ble to} between Mr Nehru and British 
masterf journalists at a reception given 
ippliedt by the Secretary-General of the 
> Gov. External Affairs Ministry. Mr 
as an) Nehru was asked how, being a 
when} republican, he was welcoming 
heavy} 4 monarch. He replied: ‘I am 
he so-g republican. Much more than 
sham,§ being a republican, I am a 
alling,g Pagan. — 
escape} He said that he was using the 
word ‘pagan’ not in the narrow 
sense, but in the wider sense of 
the term. He explained: ‘A 
F most} Pagan is, you know, a tolerant 
-apital} Person. He understands others’ 
e are} Points of view.’ He referred to 
undef the Greek pantheon where they 
inno- + bad dedicated a statue ‘to an 
anged unknown god’. 
badly Professor Haldane comments: 
. Me ‘We have a pretty fierce religious 
raised Press censorship here, which 
id al-| ven extends to the utterances 
does | ° the Prime Minister. Although 
t the the speech quoted was made to 
holly > British journalists, I should be 
at on | SutPrised if it passed the editorial 
jury censorship of the British Press. 
wuilty. For this reason I am sending 
could ‘the cutting to a journal that 
sainst may publish it. I do not think 
dice. } UF Prime Minister, who is an 
. educated man, made the exact 
(1) a , Statement attributed to him in 
rjury the last sentence, though he 
pen doubtless said something like 
zainst -- 
tre- } J.B.S. and the Americans 
— HEN Officials of the US 
nish- Information Services in 


=vans 4 


) Calcutta stopped two American 








Mr Nehru, 
India’s Humanist Premier 
visitors from keeping a dinner 
engagement with Prof J. B. S. 
Haldane he protested in Indian 
fashion by fasting for a week. 
He has treated himself severely 
in the past as a guinea pig dur- 
ing experiments on many occa- 
sions, and no doubt he observed 
his reactions with _ scientific 

curiosity. 

He tells me that he has been 
awarded the Kimber Medal for 
Genetics by the National 
Academy of Sciences of Wash- 
ington, but that whether the 
State Department will allow 
him to go and collect it is an 
open question. He is the first 
non-American to receive this 
honour. 


Test Tube Baby 
A TEAM of Bologna scientists 
claim to have fertilized 
forty human ova in the labora- 
tory. One such egg was kept 
alive for twenty-nine days. This 
is a considerable — technical 
advance on previous successes. 
That it should call forth a 
stern rebuke from L’Osservatore 
Romano is not surprising. ‘ The 
mystery of mysteries—the mys- 
tery of the origin of human life 
—remains unsolved’, declares 
the writer. Rash words, which 
recall earlier and most unfor- 
tunate ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments ‘on science. 

When the foetus receives a 
soul is an ancient conundrum. 
The guesses ranged from the 
moment of conception to quick- 


ening. If a test-tube baby is en- 
dowed with a soul, the guilt of 
original sin can only be re- 
moved by baptism—a somewhat 
novel accompaniment of a 
scientific experiment. The point 
may seem abstruse but it has 
some practical importance. For 
if the soul is not created at the 
moment of fusion there can be 
no serious objection to abor- 
tion. Yet to make such an 
admission would mean acknow- 
ledging that past teaching was 
wrong on a fundamental ques- 
tion of morals. It is a pretty 
problem for casuists to solve. 
The Disappearing Devil 

HE bishop who _ promised 

Convocation to look into 
the question of the disappear- 
ance of the devil has provoked 
a crop of corny jokes instead 
of the storm of controversy that 
would have been aroused a 
hundred years ago. How are 
the mighty fallen! The magnifi- 
cent Miltonic Satan has passed 
from epic into pantomime. It 
is still fashionable to talk about 
Original Sin, but there is an 
uncomfortable silence about the 
cause of it all. Yet although 
Lucifer has undergone a familiar 
mythological transformation 
from tragedy to burlesque, the 
old stage props remain. The 
cosmic scenery of heaven and 
hell has faded, but without 
that background what becomes 
of the play? 

IT doubt whether any Church 
can long survive the disappear- 
ance of the devil. In the late 
eighteenth century a group of 
breakaway Baptists founded a 
chapel in London. They held 
the dangerous doctrine that all 
men would be saved. Subse- 
quently, under the brilliant 
leadership of W. J. Fox they 
became unitarian, Finally, as 
the South Place Ethical Society, 
the vestiges of theism evapor- 
ated. Most people who attend 
their excellent meetings at Con-' 
way Hall today would be 
described either as rationalists 
or humanists. It may be diffi- 
cult to avoid such a terrible 
fate without the help of the 
devil. A cautionary tale indeed. 

Hector HAWTON 
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Wide differences of belief are tolerated in 


HUMANISM IN INDIA 


by NARSINGH NARAIN 
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this manifesto of the Indian Humanist Union 


[The Humanist Union was registered under the 
Indian Societies Registration Act last year. The 
Memorandum of Association set down the basic 
principles of the new society and were published 
with the following explanation. It is emphasized 
that this, like the rules themselves, is subject to 
revision.] 


ISSENTERS from the traditional religions 
[= naturally differed both in the nature 

of their dissent and in their positive 
beliefs and attitudes. They have used various 
labels to indicate their viewpoints, namely, Free- 
thought, Secularism, Ethical Culture or Ethical 
Religion, Rationalism and Humanism. Since the 
formation of the International Humanist and 
Ethical Union in 1952 there has been a growing 
tendency to use Humanism as a general term for 
all those viewpoints which are represented in that 
Union, and it is in this sense that we shall use 
the word. The 1957 Congress of the International 
Union made a beginning with the drawing up of 
an agreed statement of fundamental beliefs, but 
the task has not yet been completed. Writing 
soon after that Congress, though in another con- 
text, Mr Hector Hawton, the Editor of The 
Humanist (London), said that humanists agree 
to differ ‘about almost everything except the 
right to differ ’. 

The diversity of views among humanists has 
led to the adoption of another set of labels. 
Humanism has been described as ‘Scientific’, 
‘ Naturalistic ’, ‘ Religious’, ‘ Radical’, ‘ Ethical ’, 
and ‘Evolutionary ’. Whenever it may be neces- 
sary for the Humanist Union (India) to wear a 
distinctive badge we will call our viewpoint 
‘“Common-sense Humanism’. We wish to em- 
phasize that humanism is not meant for an 
intellectual élite but for everyone, and that we 
rely more On common sense than on science or 
philosophy. 

A view widely held by humanists may be 
stated here in the words of an American philoso- 
pher, Dr Corliss Lamont, in his book on The 
Philosophy of Humanism: 
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Humanism believes in a naturalistic metaphysic 
or attitude toward the universe that considers al 
forms of the supernatural as myth; that regard 
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Nature as the totality of being and as a constantly! always 


changing system of matter and energy which exisi 
independently of any mind or consciousness. 


In a paper sent to the first International Congre 
on Humanism and Ethical Culture, M. N. R 
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A humanist ethics, based upon a naturalist rationg profour 


alism, can be built only on the rock-bottom of 3 
mechanistic cosmology and a _physical-realis 
ontology. 

We do not regard either ‘ Naturalistic meta- 
physics’ or any other brand of metaphysics as 
essential to humanism. We are not concerned, a 


but only with their bearing, if any, on our 
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practical aims. And we believe that as long as 
our judgment is not fettered by the acceptance 
of the authority of religious scriptures, and our 
aims are this-worldly, it makes no difference 
whether our philosophical preference lies towards 
naturalism or idealism. 


humanists, with metaphysical theories as 


Common Sense and Sympathy 

We do not deny the value of philosophy as an 
intellectual discipline and have no desire to 
under-rate the importance of reason and intellect. 
Nor do we deny that in the sense of an attitude 
towards life (not a cosmic theory about the ulti- 
mate nature of things) everyone has some kind 
of philosophy or world-view. We do not under- 
estimate the power which science has placed in 
our hands, for both good and evil; and the 
scientific temper, in the sense of loyalty to fact 
and readiness to revise opinions, is one of the 
basic values for which we stand. But the basis of 
morality is instinctive and emotional. It is rooted 
in the sentiment of love and friendship which not 
only the unsophisticated human being but even 
the higher animals share with us. 

There is a_ persisting misconception about 
morality which equates it with the observance of 
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socially useful rules and conventions: ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’, ‘Thou shalt not steal’, etc. And 
many people think of it mainly as correct sexual 
behaviour. The essence of morality, as we con- 
ceive it, is the extension of love and sympathy 
beyond the family, a community of interests and 
fellowship with all mankind. 

The problem about moral ideals is not that 
they are difficult to understand—this requires 
only common sense and sympathy — but that 
they are difficult to live out in practice. It has 
always been a human weakness to drift into 
avenues of escape from the often arduous 
demands of moral ideals, and philosophical and 
theological debates have provided one such 
avenue. In religious circles the notion is sedu- 
lously kept up that our highest ideals can only 
be known through the apprehension of deep and 
profound mysteries. There is therefore an end- 
less string of commentaries on the sacred texts, 
and discourses which are supposed to bring out 
their hidden meanings attract large audiences of 
educated and uneducated alike. Common sense 
and sympathy are thus clouded by intellectual 
sophistication. It is a kind of danger to which 
humanists are equally exposed. There are many 
things which can distract our attention from 
constructive moral effort, which is our main 
object. Combining the traditional religions is one. 

If we come into conflict with the traditional 
religions it will be because we are concerned 
with moral and social problems, and some harm- 
* ful customs and social barriers enjoy the sanction 
or connivance of those religions. But, by and 
as an} large, what we have to contend against is not 
-e to} hostility but apathy, which is found in believers 
sllect.| and dissenters alike. If our primary concern is 
tude, NOt what we believe but how we live, we must 
. ulti-| Tecognize that persons and groups with widely 
kind( different beliefs, whether within or outside the 
nder-} traditional religions, can live equally admirable 
ed in} (or unadmirable) lives. We should, therefore, seek 
1 the} OPportunities for cooperation and try to avoid 
. fact? Occasions for conflict. We should be prepared to 
f the) learn from the examples and insights of all 
sis of ) cthically great people in all parts of the world 
yoted| and in all periods of history. On the other hand, 
h not| the fact of a man’s ethical greatness is no recom- 
even} Mendation for the acceptance of his beliefs, which 
should be considered on their merits and rejected 
unhesitatingly if they do not appeal to us. The 
actions of ethically great people— to borrow an 
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expression used by Mr Lewis Mumford— often 
transcend the limitations of their thought. 

Many humanists seem to think that rejection 
of God is the first necessity for rational living. 
In our opinion this is as untenable as the oppo- 
site view, which is constantly dinned into our 
ears from other quarters, that atheism must lead 
to moral decay. Belief in God, by itself, does no 
harm. It is some further beliefs, usually associated 
with it, that have a bearing on our ideas of right 
and wrong and our practical aims. These are (1) 
that the will of God is revealed in this or that 
sacred book or through this or that prophet or 
incarnation and (2) linking morality with the 
idea of reward and punishment in another world 
or another life. Where beliefs or speculations 
about God are not associated with further beliefs 
of this kind, there is no reason to make their 
rejection part of our common ground. 


Is Humanism a Religion? 

Huxley has observed that the God which men 
like Whitehead ‘claim to reveal—has no rela- 
tion, so far as can be observed, with the various 
gods or aspects of God which humanity in its 
thousands of millions has actually worshipped ’ 
and that ‘it would be much better to call it by 
another name’. There is force in this criticism, 
but it raises a general problem which is not 
confined to the use of the word God and has 
defied solution so far. The coining of new words 
everywhere lags much behind the development 
of new ideas and the same word has to express 
several sometimes quite dissimilar ideas. 

An interesting example of this is furnished by 
the debate which has been going on among 
humanists themselves about the use of the word 
‘religion’. Huxley likes to call humanism a re- 
ligion. Others are opposed to-this on the ground 
that the essence of religion is belief in the super- 
natural. Russell agrees with Huxley that belief in 
the supernatural is not essential to religion but 
he would not call humanism a religion as in his 
view the distinctive feature of religion is dogma- 
tism. But he uses the word ‘ religion ’ in its ordin- 
ary sense when he says: ‘Those who attempt to 
make humanism a religion, which recognizes 
nothing greater than man, do not satisfy my 
emotions . . . my intellect goes with the human- 
ists, though my emotions violently rebel.’ 

Gilbert Murray, so far from identifying re- 
ligion with dogmatism, declared: ‘To be cock- 
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sure is to be without religion.’ It does not seem 
that the dispute will be resolved by introducing 
a new word but only by agreeing, or not agreeing, 
to assign a new meaning to an old word. Prof 
D. S. Muzzey is one of the few humanists (he is 
a Leader in the Ethical Culture Movement) who 
postulate a God. He says that there must be ‘a 
power without ourselves ’, whether it ‘makes for 
righteousness’ or not, and that if he knew any 
better term than God for that unknown power 
he would use it. 


No Practical Difference 


It has been argued that the existence of God 
must make a difference and so we cannot be 
non-committal on the issue. Yes, the existence of 
God must make a difference. Suppose we accept 
the position that (as Prof Karl Jaspers has suc- 
cinctly put it) ‘man is not himself in his freedom 
without the power by which he exists’. That is, 
we assume that the existence of God makes a 
difference to what we are. But the question is 
whether this need make any difference to what 
we have to do. The answer to that would depend 
upon one’s conception of God. 

Independent theism does not have to imagine 
God in the likeness of an old-fashioned despot 
whose favours have to be sought by praises and 
offerings. The traditional religions, with all their 
subsequent refinements, have not been able to 
shake off this feature of God-belief completely. 
But a man who accepts Whitehead’s God or 
Einstein’s God can still agree with the Cambridge 
Humanists that ‘human problems can and must 
be faced in terms of human intellectual and 
moral resources, without invoking supernatural 
authority ’, He will not, however, say with Prof 
Frank H. Hankins ‘The most distinguishing 
philosophical tenet of humanism is, for me, the 
rejection of all supernaturalism.’ 

Even theologians sometimes define God in 
such a way that it makes no difference whether 
you acknowledge him or not. For instance, H. N. 
Wieman: ‘God is that character of events to 
which man must adjust himself in order to attain 
the highest good and avoid the greatest evils.’ 
You cannot meaningfully ask about a ‘ character 
of events’ whether it exists or not but only what 
it is like. And the idea that God cannot be said 
to be either existent or non-existent — at least 
as old as the Gita— finds an echo in Dr Paul 
Tillich. Thus there is no difference that matters 
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between atheism and some forms of theism. |™ mental 


would appear that the word God rather tha 
what it signifies excites two opposite attitudes 
a case of what has been called ‘ signal reaction’ 
Some people love the word God, irrespective of 
its meaning, and even if it means nothing at all. 
Other have an equal aversion for it, no matter 
what it means. 

We believe that, so far as humanism is con. 
cerned, this question can be dealt with on tel 
basis of common sense alone. Let us assume that 
psychical research has established human survival, 
Now, in the first place, it does not follow that 
we should therefore make the life hereafter the 
pivot of our efforts in this life. We may well say 
that we confine our attention to the welfare and 
progress of ourselves in this life, and of those 
who are to come after us, and leave the future 
life to take care of itself. But suppose further 
that we think it would be prudent to do some. 
thing about the future life, as we provide for 
our old age, for instance. The next question 
would then be, what are we to do about it? 
There is no evidence of any kind to tell us what 
we could do, and we do not accept the authority 
of any religious scriptures. So we can only guess. 


Life Here and Now 


We cannot substitute for the certainties pro- 
vided by revelation another set of certainties de- 
rived from human knowledge. And common 
sense should tell us that the religious accounts 


of what happens after death are also guesses or: 


rationalizations. For one group of religions 
teaches that we are reborn in this very world, 
while another group teaches that we pass on 
to another world, and both claim infallible 
authority for their respective doctrines. If there 


is indeed a future life, the only thing we could| 
take with us, it would seem, is our character, ¢ 


which is formed by self-discipline and moral 
striving. But these are valuable in any case. 

If what has been said above is sound, there is 
no need for us, as humanists, to consider the 
evidence for and against human survival. For 
whether we survive or not makes no difference 
to our practical ideals. Moreover, a craving for 
future life is unhealthy, if only for the simple 
reason that our wishes can make no difference 
to whatever the fact may happen to be. Belief in 
a future life was not based on evidence. It was 
an expression of faith arising out of a certain 
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mental background. The important thing is to 
outgrow that mental outlook, not to disprove 
survival, or to rule out faith altogether. Once 
the mental attitude is changed, the fact of sur- 
tive off vival or non-survival becomes immaterial. One 
at allé may still need faith, but it has to be a maturer 
matter’ faith which has no need to visualize the future 
in terms of the destinies of individual souls. 
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. The Weakness of Mysticism 
le tha Human values have been classed as material, 
rvival,; intellectual, esthetic, moral, and spiritual. Our 
w that) Memorandum of Association refers only to moral 
er the} Values. This, of course, does not mean that we 
ell say) deny the existence of material, intellectual, and 
re and) @sthetic values, but only that the Union is not 
those} directly concerned with them. Some humanists 
futuret speak of spiritual values and spiritual needs. 
urtherf Others dislike the world ‘spiritual’. To say that 
some} there are spiritual values does not imply an ad- 
je for) mission of the dualism of matter and spirit or, 
1estion? indeed, of any metaphysical or religious position 
ut it?} at all. The conception of spiritual values varies 
; what) greatly. We have no collective stand on this 
hority ? Matter, except that moral values, for us, take 
guess} precedence over, and are independent of, spiritual 
values. Which is the reverse of the usual religious 
position. We have referred specially to mysticism 
$; pro-} as it is supposed to satisfy man’s spiritual need 
es de-— in the highest degree. 
mmon Individual humanists may be inclined to dis- 
ounts} miss mysticism as of no consequence, or even as 
ses or: a kind of hallucination, but this is not at all 
igions} necessary. Dr Corliss Lamont, who is a materialist 
world,} and an atheist, says: ‘Humanists do not doubt 
ss on} that famous mystics and prophets have had re- 
allible}_ markable and soul-shaking subjective experiences, 
there; tremendous moments of exalted vision. What we 
could| doubt is the correctness of their interpretation 
acter,( of these experiences, the meaning that they give 
moral} to them.’ Now, religious mystics have usually 
o. interpreted their experiences in the light of the 
ere is} theology which they had previously adopted. A 
r the} Roman Catholic will have the vision of Virgin 
. For} Mary, a Hindu may have the vision of Lord 
rence > Krishna, and so on. There may be communion 
g for} with a personal God or contact with a more 
imple{| abstract transcendental Reality. There are also 
rencé} two non-theistic religions, Jainism and Buddhism, 
ief in| with a strong mystic tradition. Is there any com- 
t was} mon feature in the midst of this diversity? Prof 
ertain| A. R. Wadia has pointed out that ‘mysticism at 





its best can lay claim only to one great uni- 
formity, the sense of oneness that the mystic feels 
with the whole universe ’. 

But the religious mystic is usually indifferent 
to the reality around him. That is why Albert 
Schweitzer has remarked that ‘of all the mysti- 
cism of the past it must be said that its ethical 
content is too slight’. The emotionally felt sense 
of oneness has suffered a misdirection owing to 
the world-negating bias of the traditional re- 
ligions. We have inherited the thought that man 
is born in sin, or to expiate past sins, that this 
earth is no place for the fruition of his highest 
and noblest aspirations. For us who do not share 
this outlook a deep emotional sense of unity with 
our fellow beings can be just as elevating as mys- 
tical ecstasy. John Dewey was evidently inspired 
by such an emotion when he wrote: 


Within the flickering inconsequential acts of separ- 
ate selves dwells a sense of the whole which claims 
and dignifies them. In its presence we put off mor- 
tality and live in the universal. The life of the com- 
munity in which we live and have our being is the 
fit symbol of this relationship. The acts in which we 
express our perception of the ties which bind us to 
others are its only rites and ceremonies. 


Some people think that humanism excludes 
the idea of any ethical obligation towards 
animals. This is a misconception. Humanism, for 
us, means reliance upon human capacities and 
human appreciation of values, as opposed to the 
dictates of alleged divine revelation. It does not 
mean an exclusive concern for human welfare. 
How far we can go in abstaining from killing or 
causing pain to animals is a question on which 
humanists differ. Whether we can make any 
practical contribution in this sphere will depend 
upon the common ground among us, which will 
have to be worked out, and other factors. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reapers of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited 
to remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to 
friends who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil 
a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


*I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, 
whose registered office is situated at 40 Drury Lane, 
London, WC2, the sum of (here insert amount, adding 
‘Free of Legacy Duty’, if so desired), to be applied 
to the general purposes of the said Association: and the 
receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be a 
sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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MAKING THE BLIND SEE 


by DAVID GUNSTON 


New techniques can save the sight of many who 
would formerly have been wholly or partly blind 


VERY year more and more of us have to 
-k wear glasses. This trend is not new, but it 
is increasing in almost all civilized countries 
of the world. In Britain random surveys have 
revealed that 59 per cent of the total population 
over the age of fifteen wear spectacles, either for 
constant or occasional use. This is in the pro- 
portion, roughly, of 64 women users to 52 men. 
Similar estimates hold good for many other 
countries also, with a considerably higher propor- 
tion of spectacle-wearers in the North American 
countries, and so far a rather lower one in the 
Latin and Asiatic countries, though here the use 
of glasses is expanding enormously. 

Does this mean that over half the world is 
going blind, or that human vision is naturally 
deteriorating? Not at all. The reasons for the 
rising use of glasses are several, not least of them 
being that for many folk they become second, 
or auxiliary, pairs of eyes and are much easier 
to obtain than formerly. Spectacles are aids to 
vision that enable us to use our natural eyes to 
the best advantage in a complex world, and 
there is room for congratulation that the handi- 
caps of poor vision among people generally are 
thus being ever lessened. 


Myopia Beneficial 

Nevertheless, it is true that natural vision is 
nowadays subjected to far greater strains than 
say two hundred years ago, though we also now 
know that nearly everybody over the age of 
about forty-five needs glasses for close work. 
With the tendency for the overall average age of 
many of the world’s populations to continue to 
rise sharply, the numbers of those wearing specta- 
cles is likely to increase for some time to come. 

What is remarkable, however, is the enormous 
growth in recent years of myopia, or short sight. 
Over three million people in Britain alone — one 
in every sixteen of the population — are short- 
sighted, according to opticians. Once upon a 
time, myopia (the inability to see objects clearly 
at a distance, though they are clear close to), 
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with its tendency to increase with age and eye 
use, was thought to be the worst of all the eye 
disadvantages man is heir to. 

Now, however, more and more specialists 
believe short-sightedness to be beneficial since it 
is clearly more suited to the modern way of life. 
It could, in fact, be an indication that our eyes 
are becoming more accustomed to our confined, 
hurried existence and are adjusting to working in 
cramped surroundings, artificial light, and cir- 
cumstances demanding close attention to print or 
small objects. Life in office or factory, demand. 
ing close concentration, reading newspapers in 
crowded, jolting trains and buses, relaxation 
before a small TV screen—these are factors 
which may well be affecting our eyes and making 
us more myopic than in the past. 


Optical advances 


According to the British Association of Optical 
Practitioners: ‘The eye tends basically to be an 
outdoor instrument rather than one for use 
indoors. Our early ancestors, living in wide open 
spaces, needed good sight to catch their food and 
see their enemies if they were to survive. But 
today, when millions spend their day in an office 
doing close-up work and return home to spend 
their evenings watching television, myopia is no 
longer a cause for concern.’ Perhaps, then, it is 
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just as well that paradoxically enough ‘ Dim sight 
means eyes right ’, for short-sightedness is the one 
eye condition whose occurrence far outstrips all 
others. 

Nor is it true, as is commonly believed, that 
women have superior eyesight to men. Recent 
investigations have shown that men of all ages 
have generally better sight than women, and the 
higher proportion of women users of glasses 
bears this out. Women, incidentally, have slightly 
smaller eyeballs than those of men. The belief 
that children normally have keener vision than 
their elders has also recently been proved a fal- 
lacy, too. It has been discovered that the human 
eye is only fully developed in all its potentialities 
at the age of around twenty-five. 

If it is true that our eyesight is less efficient 
than that of our great-grandfathers, then scientific 
developments are keeping in step with all possible 
deficiencies. Apart from the invisible contact 
lenses, which will eventually become both cheaper 
and easier to use, and the vast growth of plastics 
as the ideal material for both spectacle frames 
and their lenses, the latest development in glasses 
is the invention of trifocals. Bifocals, or two- 
lensed spectacles for reading as well as for dis- 
tance work, were invented two centuries ago by 
Benjamin Franklin, and have been a great boon 
ever since, particularly to older folk. Now, tri- 
focals, or three-lensed spectacles, have been per- 
fected. They have a third, central lens that 
corrects middle vision while still affording assist- 
ance for long sight and close work. Typical users 
of these would be musicians watching their 
conductor at a distance and yet reading their 
music at a distance of two or three feet, or out- 
side their close range. Like ordinary bifocals, 
they can be made out of two lenses cemented or 
fused together, or ground out of one solid piece 
of glass. 


Grafting Corneas 

Another old enemy of the human eye, especi- 
ally in elderly people, the cataract, is also 
bowing before new techniques. Cataracts are 
cloudy growths which partially or wholly cover 
the lens of the eye and so impair vision, and 
their removal by operation, though usually suc- 
cessful, has always been a tricky business. Now, 
a new enzyme compound has been produced 
which safely softens and weakens the muscular 
bands that hold the eye lens in place. With the 
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use of this substance, the lens is then readily dis- 
engaged from a membrane, permitting the harm- 
ful cataract to be easily lifted out and removed. 

There have been marked improvements re- 
cently, too, in the organization and use of ‘eye 
banks’, which collect and preserve healthy 
corneal tissue from human eyes for later use in 
grafting operations designed to restore sight to 
those blinded by disease or accident. Such corneas 
may come from the bodies of dead persons who 
have specially bequeathed them for the purpose, 
but very many more such bequests are needed. 
Any disease-free eyes, whatever their vision, are 
suitable. 

Hitherto, such corneas could be preserved in a 
saline solution for only seventy-two hours, after 
which they greyed over and became useless, Now, 
thanks to a method discovered by the Eye Clinic 
of Debrecen, in Hungary, corneal tissue can be 
safely kept for two months, and probably much 
longer. 

The eyes are placed in a jar and immediately 
frozen to minus 80 deg. C. All air and humidity 
is removed from the jar, so that the living. tissue 
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is kept in a dry vacuum. When it is wanted for 
use, the seal is broken and the eye placed in a 
special saline solution at a temperature of 
37 deg. C. In thirty minutes the cornea is said to 
be as fresh as that just recovered from a living 
person. Other new methods also promise well. 

Portions of such corneal tissue may be removed 
by circular knife and used as a graft by blind 
people with damaged or greyed-over corneas. 
Already many thousands of blind or blinded 
people have been enabled to see again by eye 
banks using the old short-term method of corneal 
preservation. This grafting operation holds out 
increased hope for many more and it promises 
to be a major contribution towards the fight 
against human blindness. 


Artificial Eyes 

For those who have the misfortune to lose 
an eye, too, there are vastly improved artificial, 
or ‘glass’, eyes. Quite apart from improving 
personal appearance, these add to the wearer’s 
comfort and allow tears and eye secretions to 
flow through natural channels. Artificial eyes of 
a crude kind have been known since the fifth 
century BC and since then have been made of 
such materials as earthenware, silver, gold, ivory, 
horn, vulcanite, celluloid, porcelain, aluminium 
and glass. True, glass eyes held the field for a 
long time as a German speciality, but during the 
last War other nations had to produce their own 
and began experimenting with plastic eyes. Now 
has been perfected the model artificial eye of 
modern acrylic plastic, comfortable to wear, un- 
breakable, inexpensive, and uncannily like the 
real thing. 

All these scientific aids to better or aided sight 
mark a forward, not backward, march in the art 
of seeing. Good eyesight is a blessing all too 
readily taken for granted until weakness, im- 
pairment or loss of vision come as a grim 
reminder of the inescapable fact that human 
eyes, like their owners, are not perfect. Wonder- 
ful pieces of mechanism though they are, our 
eyes are terribly susceptible to strain, weakness, 
injury, or disease. 

Enormous strides have taken place in the 
science of ophthalmology, not only in the present 
century, but in the past decade. Almost all eye 
troubles or weaknesses are nowadays capable of 
alleviation or cure. There is really no need to be 
an eye sufferer in the modern world. 
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PAVLOV OR 
FREUD? 


by R. OSBORN 


An American Pavlovian attacks the 
psycho - analytic model of mind 


[es names still dominate twentieth cen- 
tury psychology—those of Freud and 
Pavlov. Both were strict monists, believing 
that human behaviour had a neuro-physiological 
basis. But while Freud urged that psychology 
could not wait for a complete neuro-physiological 
account of human behaviour, Pavlov and his fol- 
lowers argued that there could be no positive 
science of human behaviour without such an 
account. 

Attempts to bridge the gap between neuro- 
physiology and behaviour, however, have failed, 
Even such a_ thoroughgoing behaviourist as 
Clark C. Hull has stated that ‘the gap between 
the minute anatomical and physiological account 
of the nervous system as at present known and 
what would be required for the construction of 
a reasonably adequate theory of molar behaviour 
is impassable’. It has become clear that psycho- 
logy, to make progress, must establish itself on 
its own ground, with its own concepts and laws, 

There remains, however, a diehard minority 
that resists any attempts to investigate human 
behaviour in terms other than those of neuro- 
physiology, denouncing such attempts as con- 
cessions to dualism. A vigorous member of this 
minority is Harry K. Wells, whose second part 
of his study of Pavlov and Freud has recently 
been published (Freud, A Pavlovian Critique, 


Lawrence & Wishart, 25s). He launches a blister-* 


ing attack on Freudian theory. The future of 
psychology, he argues, hinges in particular on the 
‘elimination of Freudianism ’. 

Wells knows his Freud well —so well that he 
has no difficulty in finding the more extravagant 
of Freud’s notions with which to stir his readers’ 
incredulity. Freud’s lively mind threw off ideas 
in letters and papers as sparks fly under the 
hammer of the blacksmith. Some were highly 
speculative, as if they had occurred to Freud in 
a period of free-association, and these provide a 
rich supply of ammunition for the ill-disposed 
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Pavlov (centre) at the Palace for Harvey tercentenary 


critic. And Wells, I think, undoubtedly is this ; 
for Freud’s basic notions—in particular, his 
notion of an unconscious, active mental life — 
are treated cursorily. 

That modern neuro-physiology, with its stress 
on levels of cell assemblies and multiplicities of 
cortical connections, is certainly not inconsistent 
with the Freudian unconscious is not mentioned. 
Wells instead hammers away at such notions as 
the inheritance of ideas with which Freud toyed 
but which are quite inessential to basic Freudian 
theory. 

Wells confronts Freudian theory with an 
account of Pavlovian theory of conditioning. 
But he nowhere discusses the difficulties in the 
latter theory. He must surely be aware that cur- 
rent neurological theory regards Pavlov’s account 
of the neural processes involved in setting up 
conditioned reflexes as highly inaccurate. In any 
case, Pavlov did not present a theory of behav- 
iour, but a theory of learning, which can only 
be a part of behaviour theory. 

Pavlov suggested a way in which learning, 
under certain conditions, might take place; con- 
ditions in which an animal, passively held in the 


artificial conditions of a laboratory, ‘learns’ to 
respond to stimuli to which it had previously 
been indifferent. The dog’s mouth waters at the 
sound of the bell. This has become a signal for 
food, having been rung simultaneously with the 
presentation of food several times. American 
psychologists have improved this technique with 
what is known as instrumental conditioning, in 
which the animal performs an action, such as 
pressing a lever to get the reward. ; 

What happens in the animal’s brain, the kind 
of connections that are set up, is still a specula- 
tive matter. Pavlov himself was loth to apply his 
findings to the vastly more complicated nervous 
system of human beings. He spoke of himself 
as a physiologist, not a psychologist. But Wells, 
who confesses that he is neither a psychologist 
nor a physiologist but a philosopher, is, like 
many a philosopher who talks psychology, two 
or three decades behind current thinking on 
the subject. 

In any case, the most that can be claimed for 
any theory of conditioning is that it might tell 
us something about the mechanisms by which 
habits are acquired —how one particular kind 
of learning takes place. It cannot, i.e. supply a 
theory of behaviour but only throw light on a 
part — an essential part — of it, namely, how new 
responses are acquired under given conditions. 
But we still have to ask —and this is particu- 
larly important for human behaviour—why a 
certain pattern of response is learned, what needs 
it serves. For to know how it is acquired is not 
nearly enough. 

We know, for example, that children need love 
and security, the care of their parents, if they 
are to grow into happy people. We know that 
neglect, poverty, lack of love, unhappy homes, 
can lead to disaster in adult life. If needs are 
neglected, patterns of behaviour may be acquired 
by which forms of satisfaction of these neglected 
needs may be sought which are socially harmful. 
It might, in principle, be possible to describe the 
acquisition of these patterns in terms of con- 
ditioning. But what we really want to study are 
the needs that have been denied; the distortions 
in behaviour patterns that result from their 
denial pose serious problems for psychology, the 
answers to which cannot be found in terms of 
conditioned reflexes. 

Again, what light can a theory of conditioned 
reflexes throw upon the appeal of religion? Freud 
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—a rationalist and agnostic — saw that religion 
offered illusory satisfaction to deeply felt needs. 
It acts as a consolation for the tribulations of 
this life with promises of an eventual happier 
one. It gives precepts to guide the lives of men 
so that they may merit the reward of consola- 
tion in an after-life. His theory of God as the 
projected memory-image of the father to whom 
the individual turns for the love and protection 
that he received as a child makes sense of the 
religious tendency. But what sense can we make 
of it in terms of conditioning? 

We know that the form of religion and moral 
practice will be conditioned by the social milieu 
in which the individual grows, and an adequate 
theory of learning would study the way in which 
social influences impinge upon the growing child. 
But the major problem remains: the nature of 
the needs that seek for the illusory satisfaction 
of religion. 

Freud has described certain internal processes 
which govern the individual’s behaviour and 
which defy translation into conditioning terms. 
Consider such processes as projection, rationaliza- 
tion, and sublimation. They help us to under- 
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to help in this work by giving generously to 
our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford. 


To THE SECRETARY 
RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 
40 Drury Lang, LONDON, WC2, ENGLAND 


I enclose Cheque/Postal Order to the value 
OG iscicnnacimdoaueds vautescsuae’ as a donation to the 
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stand what is happening in cases of racial and 
colour prejudice; they point to the latent hates 
and fears that are projected upon minorities 
and then rationalized. People /earn to do these 
things, we know. 


Take the example given by Freud of a woman! 


who learned to stand beside a table with a mark 
on it and ring for her maid, in order that the 
maid should notice the mark. But the action 
made no sense until Freud discovered that the 


The 





woman’s late husband had proved impotent on| 
their wedding night. The following morning he, 


had emptied a bottle of red ink on the bed sheet 
saying: ‘It’s enough to disgrace us in the eyes 
of the maid who does the beds.’ And now, 
years later, the wife went through the symbolic 
process of calling the maid’s attention to the 
marked bedsheet, by running to the table with 
its marked cloth and ringing for the maid on 
trivial pretexts. 

It would, of course, be interesting to know the 
neuro-physiological factors involved in this com- 
pulsive act. But we should be none the wiser 


concerning the woman’s motives, her need to | 


maintain her husband’s prestige and to cover her 
own feeling of disgrace. To know we learn 
is not enough. 

Freud formed his own concepts before such 
terms as ‘model’, ‘intervening variables’, 
‘constructs’ became part of psychological 
language. His concepts of repression, the ego, id, 
and super-ego are among the constructs with 
which he worked. They have explanatory power 
because they link together otherwise disparate 
aspects of human behaviour. They enable us to 
make sense of a vast range of human activity. 

Freud always dreamt of the possibility of find- 
ing a neurological basis for his theories, remain- 
ing ever a firm believer in scientific monism. 
Pavlov’s researches, I think, have provided an 
important stimulus in this direction. But this will 
not deprive psychology of the need to formulate 
its theories in its own terms. 

A neuro-physiological theory will tell us some- 
thing about the mechanics of the neural pro- 
cesses involved in behaviour. But the character 
of man’s needs, their forms of satisfaction 
and frustration, will require more than neuro- 
logical study for their elucidation. Neuro-physi- 
ology can only be a handmaiden to psychological 
theory. It cannot supply a psychological theory 
itself. 
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Unwilling Mother 
oman 
mark by EUSTACE CHESSER 
at the 
action 
at the ET another attempt has been made to 
nt on | ) introduce a Bill to reform the law on 
ng he abortion. Mr Kenneth Robinson’s Bill, 
sheet | which was designed mainly to bring the statute 


eyes | law into line with what is now case law as 
now, | established in the judgment on Rex versus Bourne 
rbolic | in 1939, has been talked out. 
> the | That case decided that in coming to a decision 
with , Whether to terminate a pregnancy a doctor was 
id on: entitled to take into account the risk of the 
| health of the mother, and not merely the imme- 
w the } diate risk to her life. 
com-| The Bill prescribes lawful grounds for the 
wiser termination of a pregnancy by a registered 
.d to | medical practitioner with a concurring opinion 
r her , from another registered medical practitioner. 
learn | Why should such a proposal arouse strong 
| opposition? I think that apart from the objec- 
such | tions raised on religious grounds there is a 
bles’, | psychological factor usually overlooked. I wonder, 
gical f for example, whether the question of therapeutic 
o, id, | abortion would be so emotive if we were not 





| then on the unconscious level. Indeed, in the act 
of sex, biologically speaking, every man desires 
impregnation whether or not his partner be 


with , living in a world dominated by masculine ideas. 
ower In non-technical language, the ‘ child’ lives on 
arate | in the adult man, whether he is aware of it or 
is to || not. This part of his mind demands that his 
ty. § mother — every mother — should be perfect. She 
find- | would not be so if she countenanced his destruc- 
nain- | tion, even before birth. 

1ism. | The very possibility of this is felt as a threat 
i an | to his adult existence, if not on the conscious, 


yme- {| married or single, just as biologically speaking, 
pro- || every woman, married or single, wishes to be 
acter » impregnated. This is the case no matter how 
‘tion | much such a result might be seen as a catastrophe 
uro- |) in terms of reality. 

hysi- Consequently, there is a conflict between our 
gical f Conscious and unconscious desires. The sense of 
eory | frustration experienced largely explains why 


society seeks to make a scapegoat of the unfor- 





tunate single girl who finds herself pregnant, and 
of the so-called ‘ illegitimate ’ child. We are even 
highly critical of the married woman who finds 
herself with an unwanted pregnancy. 

In my opinion this also explains why society 
condones the mass destruction of life involved 
in war but not the destruction of the individual 
unborn child. The latter is regarded as an evil, 
a sin, while the former is carried out with the 
blessing of the Church. 

How irrational can we be? Well, let me quote 
an example. The following is taken from a letter 
a medical colleague of mine received from a 
psychologist to whom he had referred a single 
girl for an opinion as to the justifiability of a 
therapeutic termination of her pregnancy: 


It is true she is tense and anxious, but this is not 
enough to enable me to give the opinion she asks for. 
The very determination she has shows the strength 
of her character and proves that she could come to 
terms with the situation if she wished [my italics]. 
Even if she goes to the length of suicide, the verdict 
would be suicide without any saving clause about the 
balance of her mind. 


This needs no comment from me, Suffice it to 
say that even the psychologist can be the victim 
of an emotional ‘blind spot’. In all fairness, 
however, it must be admitted he is also the victim 
of the ambiguity of our present laws on abortion. 
In fact, however, he exaggerates this ambiguity, 
for he too, like society, unconsciously seeks a 
scapegoat for his own deeper frustrated sexual 
instinct. Were it not for this he might discover 
that there was less ambiguity in the wording of 
the law on abortion than he imagined. 

In A Law for the Rich (Gollancz, 15s) Alice 
Jenkins has written something more than a his- 
tory of the Abortion Law Reform Movement. 
Her obvious sincerity, integrity, and above all 
her sense of humanity, make of this history a 
human document. One which no one can read 
without being intensely moved and disturbed by 
the human tragedies it brings to light. In a quiet 
and telling manner Alice Jenkins exposes the 
prejudice, ignorance, lack of tolerance, and 
‘Christian charity ’ which exists in our society. 

We must be grateful to the courageous few, 
chief of whom is the authoress herself, who have 
worked so hard, often against great odds, to bring 
what can only be regarded as an offence against 
human rights and dignity to the notice of the 
public in general and the legislature in particular. 

Although the efforts to reform the law have 
once more been obstructed the fight will go on. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE 


CONGO 


by G. MALCOLM INNES 


Back from the Congo, Ritchie Calder describes 
the humanitarian work of United Nations experts 


children in Kasai awakened 

the public to the grim re- 
alities behind the political mad- 
house of the Congo. In the 
presence of suffering the normal 
human being gives the lie to 
the fashionable pessimists, who 
pretend that human nature is 
intrinsically corrupt. The wid- 
ow’s mite puts governments to 
shame. 

In part this instinctive gener- 
osity is due to bewilderment. 
The chaos in the Congo is so 
baffling that most people have 
given up trying to make sense 
of it. The simplest thing is to 
put your hand in your pocket 
to find a coin. Yet an informed 
public opinion is as necessary 
as money. 

Not only the Congo, but the 
future of the United Nations is 
at stake. As this is being writ- 
ten, Mr Hammarskjéld has 
uttered a desperate warning 
that the withdrawal of troops 
by the UAR, Indonesia, and 
Morocco may threaten’ the 
whole project and leave the 
Congo in the throes of civil war. 

Everyone who wishes to know 
what has really been happening 
should read Professor Ritchie 
Calder’s Agony of the Congo 
(Gollancz, 16s). He was asked 
by the United Nations and the 
World Health Organization to 
undertake a fact-finding mission 
in all the six provinces. He 
covered ten thousand miles and 
he has described what he him- 
self saw—horrors that are un- 
printable side by side with quiet 
heroism and abject cowardice. 

This is the truth behind the 
often garbled and contradictory 
newspaper reports. It is told 
with a restrained passion and 
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Satis pictures of starving 


? 


relentless clarity. That it should 
be so well written despite the 
haste and that it should have 
been brought out so quickly are 
tributes to both author and 
publisher. As a narrative it is 
more gripping and _ stranger 
than anything a novelist could 
have imagined. 

Why did the Belgians do it? 
That is what most of us find so 
hard to understand. The diffi- 
culty is that the newspapers 
have not properly explained 
what the Belgians actually did. 
To say that they gave the Congo 
independence is only half the 
story. If that were all, why are 
they not congratulated? Why 
all the bitterness? 


Concealed Intentions 


It is not enough to say that 
the Congolese were unready to 
manage their own affairs. 
Belgium knew they had no 
administrators, technicians, or 
doctors. The Congolese knew 
it. What is not so generally 
realized is that the Belgians had 
previously removed the Congo’s 
gold reserve, blocked funds 
necessary for essential services, 
and made it impossible for 
wages to be paid. With key posts 
deserted, the coffers empty, what 
could the Congolese do? 

They could, of course, invite 
the Belgians back. It makes 
sense if We suppose that this is 
what the Belgians expected to 
happen after sovereignty was 
surrendered in July 1960. Pro- 
fessor Calder writes: — 

In the light of subsequent events, 
this looks like a gesture with con- 
cealed intentions. Belgian officers 
were still in control of the Force 
Publique, that punitive force of 
detribalized Congolese. The Bel- 





Professor Ritchie Calder 


gian network of interlocking busi- 
nesses still dominated the economy 
of the country and they were sure 
that the Congolese would quickly 
find that their administrators and 
professional technical workers were 
indispensable. 


But the plotters—if such they 
were—miscalculated. The Force 
Publique mutinied. The genie 
who popped out of the bottle 
Was so menacing that thousands 
of Belgians, who had thought 
they were indispensable, fled in 
panic. Probably it had not 
occurred to them that the 
United Nations might be called 
in to do their jobs. 

It is the story of the civilian , 
operations that Professor Calder 
unfolds. The rivalry between 
the various puppet leaders, the 
string-pulling behind the scenes 
by interested Powers, are 
another matter, the nasty truth 
of which has yet to be fully 
disclosed. There is no guesswork 
about the part played by the 
United Nations in the Congo 
(UNOC). 

Consider the magnitude of 
the task. The Congo is eleven 
times the size of Britain—nearly 
as large an area as India. It is 
one of the most highly industri- 
alized countries of Africa. It 
contains huge commercial com- 
bines representing international 
as well as Belgian interests. To 
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complicate matters further there 
are also many powerful utilities 


% and local monopolies. 


The Union Miniere owns fab- 
ulously rich mines in Katanga. 
The uranium of Shinkolobwe, 
eighty-seven miles north-west of 


Elizabethville, powered the 
atomic bombs dropped on 
Japan. Apart from uranium, 


Katanga has the best copper 
and cobalt deposits in the 
world, together with cadmium, 


' platinum, tungsten, silver, and 


coal. The corporation owns 
hydro-electric works, bauxite, 
chemicals and explosives, dairies 
and flour-mills, and provides 
forty-five per cent of Congo 
exports. 

Small wonder the Belgians 
wanted to keep Katanga and, at 
their behest, that Mr Tshombe 
is obstructing UNOC at every 
turn. 

It would be a catastrophe if 
this productive machinery were 
to grind slowly to a standstill, 
like so much else in the Congo. 
Certainly that would be no gain 
to the workers, whose terms of 
employment, by African stand- 
ards, are good, and include 
admirable social services. Yet 
the high grade efficiency of the 
mines and industries is not so 
distant from primitive savagery. 
We pass quickly from atomic 


plight has 


energy to poison arrows and 
cannibalism. 

The Balubas of Kasai form 
the bulk of the refugees whose 
been so pitiable. 
Those who supported Mr 
Kalonji’s separatist manceuvres 
were terribly punished by Mr 
Lumumba’s_ Force Publique. 
They were victims, too, of an 
ancient tribal feud with the 
Luluas. The smouldering hate 
burst into flame when the 
Belgians pulled out. 

Flight in Panic 

They must not be confused 
with the rampaging Balubakats 
(Katanga Balubas), who commit- 
ted atrocities on Mr Tshombe’s 
Belgian-officered troops. At the 
height of the famine in south 
Kasai the death-roll mounted 
to 300 a day; thanks to the 
United Nations this dropped by 
the end of January to forty a 
day. 

The United Nations spread a 
force of nearly 19,000 soldiers 
over a country of 2,345,000 
square kilometres, with a popu- 
lation of 13,500,000. Its -orders 
were to be politically neutral 
and enable doctors to carry out 
their task of healing, while 
technicians tried to get the 
wheels turning again. 

In the whole of the Congo 





These refugees from famine-stricken Kasai are waiting to receive relief 


there were only seventeen 
Congolese graduates. The first 
Congolese doctors (two) were 
not due to graduate until 1961. 
So when independence arrived 
corporals became colonels over- 
night, clerks became ministers, 
medical orderlies ran hospitals. 

Belgian public health service 
had been good. Abruptly there 
was an end to vaccination, 
tuberculosis and leprosy con- 
trol, yellow fever inoculation, 
and malaria control. Worse still, 
cases of serious infection were 
lost among masses of displaced 
persons. 

Vital records were missing. 
A promising pilot scheme to 
eradicate malaria on a grand 
scale had stopped at a most 
dangerous point. Leper hos- 
pitals were left without doctors. 
Laboratories were deserted, the 
instruments ‘mothballed’ in 
polythene, the Congolese assist- 
ants left without wages. 

There were towns in which 
the water supply had been cut 
off. Refuse heaps mounted roof 
high. One of the diseases which 
began to spread was filariasis, 
which produces the _ swollen 
limbs of elephantiasis. Among 
the refugee children the dreaded 
Kwashiorkor, a protein defici- 
ency, caused a slow, wasting 
death. 

Veterinary services had ceased. 
Cattle which had been kept free 
from tsetse were once more at 
the mercy of insidious diseases 
lurking in the jungle. Congolese 
troops had ploughed up landing 
stages used by insecticide-spray- 


ing aircraft. 

With few exceptions the 
magistrates and lawyers had 
fled, some leaving their papers 
on their desks. The country 
was without rudiments of law. 
Criminals either escaped arrest 
or languished in gaol without 
trial. The pulse of civilization 
stopped and until the United 
Nations intervened no one had 
the slightest idea of how to re- 
start it. 

Professor Calder describes 
how the doctors and technolo- 
gists went to work despite the 
sullen hostility, and occasional 
violent opposition, of the very 
people they came to help. I 
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hope all those who scoff at 
*‘scientism —an Aunt Sally of 
their own making—will read 
this moving account of what 
the application of science has 
done to relieve the tragedy of 
the Congo. Nobody, certainly 
not the scientists, claims that 
technology can solve all prob- 
lems. But without science, and 
an impartial agency to admin- 
ister it, famine and pestilence 
would have plunged this vast 
territory back into primitive 
barbarism, without even the 
restraints of tribal discipline. 

The danger remains. The 
rational solution is for the 
United Nations to do for the 
Congolese what the Belgians 
never intended to do for them 
—train the personnel necessary 
for the ‘efficient administration 
of the country as a viable, in- 
dependent State. Even if every- 
thing goes smoothly, it will be 
long before the Congolese be- 
come capable of managing their 
own affairs. And there is not 
the slightest chance that things 
will go smoothly. 

The Congolese police and so- 
called National Army are a 
disorderly rabble. The legal 
prime minister was arrested, and 
neither he, nor any other leader, 
had the qualities needed. Yet the 
United Nations is obliged to 
obtain the approval of this 
member State (the Congo) for 
the. provision of experts. 

Professor Calder’s purpose in 
this book is to correct a dis- 
torted picture which has con- 
centrated on sensational .inci- 
dents and largely omitted the 
undramatic chores undertaken 
by UNOC’s teams of experts. 
Total collapse was prevented by 
this historic experiment in inter- 
national State Management. We 
know now what the United 
Nations can do even though 
it is tied down like Gulliver in 
Lilliput. 

‘The future not only of a 
country but of world order de- 
pends upon the successful out- 
come of the United Nations 
Operations in the Congo’, Pro- 
fessor Calder concludes. Un- 
fortunately this does not rest 
with the patience and persever- 
ance of the man on the spot. 
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WITHOUT 


MYTHOLOGY 


by RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Christian apologists in retreat have 


constructed new 


[te ungainly word ‘demy- 
thologizing’ labels one of 
the most vigorously dis- 
cussed projects in Christian 
theology today. Although the 
inspiration is Continental—not- 
ably Rudolph Bultmann—many 
British theologians have taken 
up the theme ; and the literature 
on the subject is already very 
large. On the current list of the 
SCM Press alone we find Bult- 
mann’s own Jesus Christ and 
Mythology (6s), Gogarten’s 
Demythologizing and History, 
John MacQuarrie’s The Scope 
of Demythologizing (25s), and 
a critical study of the move- 
ment, David Cairns’ A Gospel 
Without Myth? (25s). Of these 
it is MacQuarrie’s book on 
which I shall draw most in this 
article. It is a sympathetic, in- 
telligent, but not adulatory 
interpretation of the demytho- 
logizing programme; and _ its 
writer has made it his business 
to study not only the existential- 
ist philosophers upon whom the 
Continental demythologizers so 
much rely, but also something 
of current British philosophical 
analysis. 

Up to a point, it is easy to 
see what this movement is try- 
ing to do. The theologian, the 
preacher, the religious believer 
(it is saying) should not be con- 
cerned with the Biblical story 
as sheer, brute history, but as 
the portrayal of real possibilities 
for human life today. The 
‘Good News’—the Gospel—is 
about new possibilities of life in 
love and freedom, and not in 
the first place about the actual 
rolling away of a stone from a 
tomb or the resuscitation of a 
once dead or seeming-dead man. 
No matter how sceptical the 
historians might become, they 
could never sap the foundations 


lines of defence 


of faith. The modern believer 
cannot and need not accept 
New Testament cosmology (the 
three-decker universe, hell, earth 
and heaven), nor need he accept 
the New Testament notion of 
miracle and its concomitant 
picture of Nature. With the 
clearest conscience, he can de- 
clare all these and much more 
to be mythology, and dwell 
upon its ‘existential’ relevance 
only ; that is to say, its relevance 
to our decisions about how to 
live today. 


Double-Think 


But now come various sur- 
prises. The first of these is the 
extraordinary boldness and far- 
reachingness of Bultmann’s ne- 
gations. In his own words: 
‘What a primitive mythology 
it is that a divine being should 
become incarnate, and atone 
for the sins of man through his 
own blood.’ Bultmann denies 
that Jesus believed himself to 
be the Messiah. We know, he 
says, ‘almost nothing’ about the 
life and personality of Jesus 
(see, for instance, The Scope of 
Demythologizing, p 22). We 
have to remind ourselves, with 
difficulty, that Bultmann is a 
leading Christian theologian. 

Second: it is almost equally 
surprising to find that, having 
gone very far in this demytho- 
logizing, Bultmann draws back 
from going the whole way. 
Christian discourse is not trans- 
lated, lock, stock and barrel, 
into existential prescriptions and 
analyses: for the ‘Kerygma’— 
the claim that it is God who 
speaks uniquely and decisively 
through Jesus of Nazareth—is 
not itself to be demythologized. 
‘The Word became flesh’ cannot 
simply be translated, ‘Jesus is 
our ethical exemplar’. 
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Both these features of the 
movement deserve comment be- 
fore going further. Without any 
doubt the attempt to combine 
historical scepticism with a be- 
lief that God revealed himself 
through Jesus of Nazareth has 
led demythologizers into all 
manner of confused ‘double- 
think’. In A Gospel Without 
Myth? David Cairns dissects a 
sermon by one _ practitioner, 
Hans Werner Bartsch. This ser- 
mon proclaims that the Resur- 
rection essentially declares 
God’s supremacy over all: its 
historicity is not the important 
thing, for one might acknow- 
ledge it to have been a historical 
event and yet not take to heart 
the message of God’s sover- 
eignty and love. 


Half-way House 


What Bartsch, amazingly, 
fails to realize is that with no 
historical resurrection there 
would be no revelation of divine 
supremacy, only a most pre- 
carious inference from _ the 
revived joy of the first disciples 
that something impressive had 
happened. This would hardly 
provide strong enough founda- 
tion for a doctrine of divine 
supremacy, or divine anything 
else. 

On the limits of demytholo- 
gizing two points need to be 
made. First that this refusal to 
finish the programme and de- 
mythologize the whole of Chris- 
tian discourse was a wise and ne- 
cessary refusal for Bultmann to 
make, if he wishes to remain in 
any real sense a Christian. To 
demythologize the lot (like Pro- 
fessor Braithwaite in England 
and Fritz Buri on the Continent) 
is in the end to give up the idea 
of God as transcendent or 
‘Other’. And if this is given up, 
what is left may serve as action- 
guiding parables, but cannot 
count as Christianity. 

Talking about God would 
now become parabolic or meta- 
phorical talk about moral ideals 
or intentions, ways of living, 
aspects of the world. But it has 
to be added that Bultmann has 
never succeeded in giving a 
convincing account of how this 
non-demythologized remnant of 


Christian discourse works ; how 
we can decide whether or not 
it is meaningful, for instance, 
to talk of God as ‘acting’ or 
‘revealing himself’, and if mean- 
ingful whether true or false. 

A third extraordinary feature 
of the demythologizing pro- 
gramme is its choice of Martin 
Heidegger as the philosopher 
who best provides a vocabulary 
in which to express the exist- 
ential meaning of the Christian 
message. Heidegger is an athe- 
istic philosopher, whose central 
thesis is that men ought to turn 
from a depersonalized, conven- 
tionalized, ‘inauthentic’ existence 
to an ‘authentic’ personal asser- 
tion of values in an indifferent 
world, and an_ illusion-free 
appraisal of the human pre- 
dicament. This involves living 
in the full awareness that death 
is inevitable and that it is the 
end. The Bultmann group of 
theologians maintain, however, 
that Heidegger’s analysis of the 
human situation can be con- 
sidered in abstraction from his 
atheism, and that so considered 
it is an accurate and eloquent 
account which the theologian 
may himself profitably employ. 

Yet it is surely very hard to 
see how there can be any deep 
compatibility between the two 
notions of authentic existence— 
that of Christianity and that of 
Heidegger. The first is a humble 
and exultant fellowship with 
God and hope of a hereafter, 
the second is a heroic self- 
affirmation in face of death as 
final. To the Christian, God is 
the one who approaches and 
delivers man with grace from 
above: but in Heidegger the 
place of God is occupied by the 
idea of authentic existence itself, 
and there is no descent of grace, 
no room for a saviour, Space 
will not allow a discussion of 
the points at which Heidegger 
and the theologian are indeed 
in virtual agreement. But de- 
cisive difficulties like these men- 
tioned will always prevent any 
satisfactory liaison between 
them. (On these issues, David 
Cairns’ book is well worth con- 
sulting.) 

John MacQuarrie is aware 
that the question of objective 


occurrence cannot be brashly 
ignored, as some demytholo- 
gizers do ignore or even scoff at 
it. MacQuarrie believes that 
despite great uncertainty re- 
garding particular incidents and 
utterances, we have evidence 
enough in the New Testament 
that the Christ-like way of life 
is no unrealistic, Utopian fan- 
tasy; for that could have no 
purchase upon our wills: but it 
has been in fact pioneered by 
Jesus. Unfortunately, Mac- 
Quarrie’s discussion is in very 
general terms; and leaves the 
door open to many sources of 
scepticism. Can we still be con- 
fident that we know exactly 
what way of life Jesus pion- 
eered, if we are so unsure about 
a considerable part of the de- 
tailed incidents and pieces of 
teaching from which our por- 
trait is fashioned? 


Theological Predicament 


MacQuarrie also sees that 
demythologizing must not go 
the whole way; and that some 
un-demythologized reference to 
God must be left. But his sug- 
gestions about how to construe 
these are sadly unconvincing— 
if indeed one can attach sense 
to them at all. For instance, 
commenting on Paul Tillich’s 
claim that God is Being-Itself, 
MacQuarrie writes: ‘To say 
that God is being rather than 
that he is an entity is not to 
detract from his reality, but 
rather to assert for him a 
“reality” beyond that of any 
possible entity.” Even if we can 
attach meaning to this, would it 
make sense to say of such a 
God that he ‘reveals himself 
to us’, or ‘stands over against 
us’? And MacQuarrie wishes to 
be able to say such things. 

Demythologizing is one im- 
portant and understandable re- 
sponse by theologians to their 
present unenviable predicament. 
They have the task of construct- 
ing a ‘historical’ religion, and 
the task of showing that the 
alleged crucial events make up 
a revelation of God. They are 
undertaking these tasks at a 
time when the historical evi- 
dence for the actual occurrence 
of a good many of the events 
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is held by experts as exiguous 
in the extreme; when confi- 
dence in rational arguments for 
God is at a low ebb among 
Protestants, and when the very 
meaningfulness of talk about 
God is frequently challenged. 
The theologians are trying—to 
my mind with genuine pathos— 
to exhibit these deficiencies and 
difficulties in a light in which 


they appear to support, and not 
to imperil, Christian belief. 
The saddest feature of the 
situation is that the existentialist 
philosophy to which the demy- 
thologizing theologians have 
attached themselves has proved 
incapable even of clarifying the 
nature of these fundamental 
difficulties, far less of showing 
how they may be overcome. 


TELEVISION & RADIO 


TELEVISION 


WINDOW ON THE 
WORLD 


ANY viewers must have 
Mex surprised by Mr 

David Susskind’s com- 
parison of British and American 
TV. An American egghead: im- 
pressario, he might have been 
expected to flatter our com- 
placency. He was frank enough 
about the badness of most 
American programmes, but he 
accused Britain of importing 
some of the worst. ‘ Import 
our riches, not our trash’, he 
urged. 

He himself braved a storm 
by his famous encounter with 
Mr Kruschev. He was responsi- 
blé for The Browning Version, 
inter alia, with Sir John Gielgud, 
and The Moon and Sixpence, 
with Sir Laurence Olivier. ‘I 
haven’t had one British inquiry 
for The Moon and Sixpence’, 
he said. ‘England ought to be 
the main hope of eventual profit 
for the serious American tele- 
vision producer, but instead you 
are rapidly becoming the refuse 
heap for all the worse we pro- 
duce.’ 


Playing for Safety 


The American system is, of 
course, different from ours. A 
programme usually has to be 
hawked round to different com- 
mercial producers in the hope 
that they will put money into 
it. Naturally they are reluctant 
to take chances. As Mr Suss- 
kind put it: ‘If you put on a 
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play about racial integration to- 
night, tomorrow thousands of 
people in Arkansas will hate 
your car or canned beer. Any 
writer worth anything in 
America today will want to 
write about segregation, homo- 
sexuality, underpaid teachers, 
migrant workers, and so on, 
but all these things offend some- 
body, and so he isn’t allowed 
to by the sponsors.’ 

It says much for Mr Suss- 
kind’s determination that he 
is going ahead with a full-length 
play about colour integration. 
Last year, on the New York 
programme ‘ Play of the Week’, 
he put on without the backing 
of a commercial sponsor Medea, 
The Cherry Orchard, and other 
classics. 


Self-Criticism 


There are some absurdities 
from which our own system 
saves us. Thus an American 
version of the Nuremberg trial 
Was sponsored by a gas com- 
pany which wanted all refer- 
ence to gas chambers deleted 
in deference to the susceptibili- 
ties of their users. Mr Therm 
couldn’t do that here. It is 
something to know that a rich 
source of first-class material is 
waiting to be exploited. 

Television today is moulding 
public taste more even than we 
admit. It could open a window 
on a world of new and exciting 
ideas as well as the world in 
which history is being made. 
Too often we are merely given 
a peep through the keyhole. 

The NBC story of the U2, 
which aroused such controversy 









across the Atlantic, was an ex 
ception. It was self-criticism 
refreshingly frank that one gave 
“two cheers for democracy ’, in 
Mr E. M. Forster’s phrase. Th 
bland lies of the official hand. 
outs were mercilessly exposed, 

Equally gripping was the film 
of Pearl Harbour. Although it 
is a commonplace now that this 
bolt from the blue was a 
traumatic experience, the film 
enabled one to sympathize with 


America’s fear of another sur.’ 


prise attack. It may be that 
Pearl Harbour caused almost 
as bad a distortion of values as 
Hiroshima, and they should not 
be viewed in isolation. 


Ban on Humanists 


Of special interest to human- 
ists was the ITV programme 
called ‘A Child is Wanted’. 
The problems of adoption were 
frankly discussed and it was 
stated that existing adoption 
societies would refuse a child 
to agnostic parents. This was 
defended by one of the secre- 
taries on the ground that all the 


societies had a religious founda- 
tion. She thought that if 
humanists wanted to adopt 


children they should form their 
own society. 

When she went on to defend 
the right of the mother to in- 
sist on her child’s religion the 
psychiatrist in the background 
dissented. He maintained that 
if a mother gave up her child 
she gave up all rights, but the 
argument was discreetly shut 
down. 

At least viewers now know 
the facts. Humanists need not 
apply to an adoption society 
unless they are prepared to be 
hypocrites. Great is truth—but 
it will not prevail. 

CLIFFORD MASON 
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of a small boy who met him 
while on a visit to relatives 
near Yasnaya Polyana, the 
Tolstoy estate. The child, puz- 
zled by Tolstoy’s contradictory 
statements about God, decides 
to refer the matter to his Nanny 
when he gets home. We were 
not told what the Nanny said. 


Experiment in Education 


The second programme was 
a shortened version of Sir Isaiah 
Berlin’s commemorative address 
to the PEN Club: ‘ Tolstoy and 
Enlightenment’, Sir Isaiah was 
on familiar ground. His views 
on Tolstoy’s interpretation of 
history we already know from 
his book The Hedgehog and 
the Fox. His talk dealt more 
specifically with Tolstoy’s ideas 
on education, a_ subject of 
topical interest just now with 
11-Plus under fire from many 
sides. 

Tolstoy, Sir Isaiah pointed 
out, owed a great deal to Rous- 
seau and, as was his habit, pro- 
ceeded to put his theories into 
practice. There he seems to 
have had less success than Mr 
A. S. Neill with his somewhat 
similar experiment at Summer- 
hill School, which last month 
celebrated its fortieth birthday. 
The English schools Tolstoy 
visited did not impress him very 
much; he found them ‘ inade- 
quate’. But his most scathing 
criticism was _ reserved for 
German methods of education. 
His account (quoted very fully 
by Sir Isaiah) is a gem of satir- 
ical writing. 

One way and another Ger- 
many has furnished the material 
of more than one broadcast in 
the past month. There was, for 
instance, ‘Five Countries in 
Search of their History’. One 
of the questions put to a mixed 
batch of students was as to who 
started the last war. Surprisingly 
the Germans with almost one 
accord named Hitler. Does this 
represent a real change of heart 
in the German people as a 
whole? 

For answer we must turn 


to another programme, ‘ The 
Broken Heritage’, in which Mr 
Christopher Holme analysed for 
us the post-War literary scene. 
He attempted too much, cram- 
ming into his half-hour too 
many quotations, too many un- 
familiar names, to be complete- 
ly successful. The fault is in 
the confused situation itself. 
But beneath the swirling cross- 
currents there appears to be an 
undertow of serious purpose, 
the determination to mend the 
threads that were snapped by 
the Nazi interlude and once 
more link up Germany with 
the rest of Europe. 


Strange Hero 


Europe, however, has changed, 
the world has changed, mean- 
while. That is the problem. 
These post-War intellectuals are 
seeking a tradition of some sort. 
Three are there to choose from 
—the old bourgeois tradition, 
e.g. of Thomas Mann, who fied 
abroad when the Nazis came ; 
the so- -called ‘internal emi- 
grants’, who stayed behind re- 
treating within themselves; and 
lastly the international tradi- 
tion. 

The masses wish to forget 
Hitler, but the intellectuals 
won’t let them because they feel 
they must explain Hitler before 
he can be got rid of—which, 
of course, is psychologically 
sound. Nationalism as a creed 
is dead for them: their attitude 
to the present political set-up is 
negative and indeed ambiguous. 
German culture as_ hitherto 
known lies around them in 
ruins. The very words ‘ demo- 


cracy ’, ‘socialism’, and so on 
have been debased by the Nazis 
to all ignoble use; and so a 
new language has to be found. 
Your German is an incurable 
romantic as well as a pedant 
and he now makes of language 
itself a value. A novel, The 
Elephant Clock, not yet pub- 
lished but enjoying some ad- 
vance fame, takes for its hero— 
language! I confess all this 
sounds .a little pretentious to 
me. 


Cross and Swastika 


The other German programme 
to which I refer was a relief. 
In ‘The Way of Life’ we had 
the story of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
a Pastor of the German 
Lutheran Church, deftly pieced 
together from the lips of those 
who knew him. They included 
the widow of the Bishop of 
Chichester, the late Dr Bell, 
whom Dietrich wished to inter- 
est in a plot against Hitler. It 
is a true saga of the German 
resistance (what little of that 
there was), not lacking in cloak- 
and-dagger features—the last 
thing one looks for in a ‘ Way 
of Life’ programme. 

Bonhoeffer was eventually 
caught and executed by the 
Nazis in April 1945. The point 
is that he (like Niemdller) 
acknowledges there were others 
with him who displayed, while 
waiting for death, equal cour- 
age and dignity although with- 
out his faith. His Church, 
under a Reich Bishop appointed 
by Hitler himself, was content 
meanwhile to carry out its 
master’s behests. A. D.COHEN 
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T the special request of Prof C. A. 
Acetee Rouse Ball Professor of Mathe- 

matics at the University of Oxford, the 
Reader’s Digest has reprinted an article written 
in 1948 by Prof A. Creasy Morrison, former 
President of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
in which the latter gives his reasons for his 
belief in God. Speaking for myself, I find it 
difficult to understand how a scientist could have 
been led, by the reasons he gives, to the beliefs 
he says he holds. I am indeed prepared to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that no reputable 
scientific society would have accepted his argu- 
ments as valid, and worthy of publication in its 
journal. Here, therefore, I propose to examine 
only the first, and to him apparently the most 
cogent, of the seven reasons on which he founds 
his faith. 

‘By unwavering mathematical law’, he writes, 
‘we can prove that our universe was designed 
and executed by a great engineering intelligence.’ 
We propose to examine his ‘ proof’ in a moment, 
but I must begin by stating quite frankly that 
although these words conjure up some kind of 
image in my mind they are otherwise quite 
meaningless to me. I know of no ‘unwavering 
mathematical law’ anywhere in the physical 
universe, except as idealized concepts in the 
minds of some people. 


Proof of the Pennies 


Mathematics is a humanly constructed lan- 
guage, admirably adapted to describe certain 
general regularities we succeed in disentangling 
from Nature, and to carry through certain kinds 
of argument which, at this stage of our evolu- 
tionary development, we respond to as ‘ logically 
compelling ’. Perhaps later in history, when our 
experience has widened, and our imagination 
accordingly becomes richer in conceptual possi- 
bilities, we may not find such proofs so com- 
pelling. 

The history of mathematics is peppered with 
proofs and propositions that have been stepping- 
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GOD AND MATHEMATICS 


by HYMAN LEVY 


A mathematical ‘ proof’ of the existence of God 
is examined by a professional mathematician 


stones to more exacting proofs and more specific 
propositions. It is all part of our evolutionary 
history and underlines the dangers of dogmatism. 

Here, then, is his proof. Ten identical pennies 
are marked 1 to 10, well shaken, and dropped 
into one’s pocket. Of course they are idealized 
pennies, so that one cannot differentiate between 
them by the feel; it is an idealized pocket, so 
that every penny is equally accessible to one’s 
idealized fingers, which have no special tendency 
to pick this one rather than that one; and so on. 
In fact, of course, we aren’t going to carry 
through a real experiment but only imagine one 
carried through; not with real pennies, real 
pockets, and real people, but imagined ones. 

The probability of drawing out first the penny 
marked 1 is, of course, 1 in 10. We then imagine 
it replaced, and the whole set of pennies ideally 
shuffled, so that everything is now as before. The 
probability of drawing out the penny marked 2 
is now also 1 in 10, so that the probability of 
drawing out those marked 1 and 2 in succession 
is 1 in 100. We are asked to imagine this per- 
formance repeated, so that finally the probability 
in this imaginary experiment of drawing out in 
succession the idealized pennies marked 1 to 10, 
in that order, is 1 in 10 times 10 times 10... 
ten times — that is, 1 in 10,000 million. The mind 
boggles at this minute probability. 

This is not an ‘ unwavering mathematical law’ 
found in the physical universe, but the effort of 
mind of a mathematician. How, then, can we 
rig up an experiment in Nature to reproduce this 
— exactly, if that were really possible; if not, 
then approximately? How many times would I 
require to dip my real hand into my real pocket 
with ten real marked pennies to give the whole 
thing a fair trial? 10,000 million times? No. 
After all, I might conceivably get the proper 
order on the very first occasion, and then not 
again after many thousands of millions of trials. 
So apparently I would have to repeat this 
thousands and thousands of millions of times 
and perhaps hope that the average number of 
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successes would come out to be approximately 
1 in 10,000 million! 

Simply to do one batch of these trials —i.e. a 
1,000 million of them—TI estimate would take 
me about 2,000 years, so you can imagine what 
my trouser pockets would be like! But this is 
not a serious objection, because it would not be 
difficult to get a series of machines to do the 
experiment in a reasonable time to test whether 
on the average the sequence 1, 2,3... 10 occurs 
approximately once in 10,000 million times. The 
point I am trying to underline is not really con- 
cerned with the difficulty of doing the experiment, 
but with the fact that the ‘unwavering mathe- 
matical law ’ was a human invention, and merely 
a rough approximation to the wavering reality. So 
much for the ‘unwavering mathematical law’ 
which is the starting-point of Prof Cressy Morri- 
son’s proof of the existence of God. 

Now it is important to notice that the prob- 
ability of drawing the pennies in the order of 
marking 1, 2, 3 . . . 10 is exactly the same as for 
any other order. If I ask in advance what is the 
probability of drawing the pennies in the order 
7, 4, 2, 5, 10, 3, etc, precisely the same calcula- 
tion will apply as before. There is nothing 
significant about the order as far as the prob- 
ability of drawing it is concerned, except the 
fact that Prof Cressy Morrison had his eyes fixed 
on his possible order in advance, viz 1,2,3... 
10. After all, if the experiment is done once only, 
some particular order of pennies will emerge — 
is bound to emerge. It would be a complete con- 
fusion of thought to exclaim ‘How amazing! 
The chances of getting that particular number 
grouping is only 1 in 10,000 million — and here 
it is! It must be a miracle! ’ 

Once we grasp this, the next step, which 
apparently has Professor Coulson’s agreement, is 
indeed amazing. You bring together a biologist, 
a plant pathologist, a geneticist, a physicist, a 
chemist, an astrophysicist, etc, not of course in 
advance of the emergence of life on this planet 
— otherwise they wouldn’t be here, and so could 
not know what particular grouping of atoms 
and molecules had emerged out of the primordial 
past — but after they have seen the final arrange- 
ment of living pennies as it were, and you ask 
them to state, each from his point of view, what 
factors were essential, in the physical-historical 
process, in order that life should emerge. If any 
one of these conditions had not been fulfilled, 


something other than life would of course have 
been the outcome (and the same amzzing argu- 
ment would presumably have been applied to it). 

Having detailed these alongside all the other 
possible conditions one might imagine could have 
occurred, Prof Cressy Morrison, presumably with 
Professor Coulson’s agreement, gazes in amaze- 
ment and awe at the actual universe after the 
fact, and asks in effect: ‘Is it really conceivable 
that these factors came together without deliber- 
ate design, out of this practically unlimited 
number of possibilities, to emerge precisely in 
this kind of living sentient matter? ’ Exactly as 
if he had gazed at the numbers on the pennies 
he had drawn, 7, 4, 2,5, 10; 3. . ., and ex- 
claimed: ‘How amazing! The chance of getting 
this is 1 in 1,000 million, and here I have it.’ 

So Professors Coulson and Morrison are driven 
to the conclusion that the universe was designed 
and executed by a Great Engineering Intelli- 
gence. No human being could possibly have sized 
up the situation, and so controlled the conditions 
as to achieve this, with all these odds against it! 

The fact is, of course, that this argument has 
nothing specifically to do with the origin of life, 
as such. It could have been applied, or rather 
misapplied, to the coming into being of this 
sheet of paper out of the myriads of atoms and 
molecules that in primordial times constituted 
the flaming gases that were the Earth. And we 
have ourselves illustrated it in reference to the 
emergence of the grouping 7, 4, 2, 5, 10, 3, etc, 
from the ten pennies. 

The difference lies in the fact that this latter 
arrangement has no special significance for us; 
but we, who are asking these questions, being 
ourselves living matter, are specially interested 
in the details of the process which culminated 
in ourselves. Something was bound to emerge 
out of this earlier phase. We were it. 

The scientific problem still to be solved is the 
tracing of the detailed steps in the process. If, 
however, on the basis of this ignorance we specu- 
late about all the other conceivable forms of 
aggregation that might have occurred, and group 
these speculations in terms of probabilities, we 
are really doing nothing more than express our 
ignorance in a systematic way. 

There is nothing in this at which to be 
astounded, and it has no relevance whatsoever 
to any so-called supernatural intelligence. It is 
our intelligence that we are expressing. 
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Education Needs Reform 


by GEORGE CHAMPLIN 


What is wrong with modern education 
is analysed in a book here reviewed 


ODERN industrial so- 
Mee demands a complex 

educational system, for 
its continuance and _ survival 
depend on its ability to adapt 
this system to serve its changing 
needs. Humanists ought to be 
concerned with the educational 
problems which our modern 
society has to resolve, if they 
are to make an effective con- 
tribution to this adaptive pro- 
cess. Ronald Fletcher, the soci- 
ologist, has contributed an ex- 
cellent introduction to these 
problems in the latest Plain 
View supplement, No. 2, called 
Issues in Education (Ethical 
Union, 3s 6d). 

He defines education as fol- 
lows: ‘Education aims at the 
continuity. and improvement of 
the social order, the preserva- 
tion of approved values, and 
the provision of the basis for 
the fulfilment of the individual’s 
life within the community with 
due regard to the individual’s 
duties to the community.’ This 
is amplified in a series of pro- 
positions about the nature of 
the educational system, which 
form the criteria for consider- 
ing the public schools, compre- 
hensive education and religious 
education in schools in the sub- 
sequent and more lengthy part 
of the book. 

The criteria require that an 
educational system must (i) pro- 
vide adequate instruction and 
training in all the tasks and 
skills of the social order (voca- 
tional); (ii) be regarded from 
the point of view of its efficiency 
in providing appropriate kinds 
of education for differential 
capacities, and in the allocation 
of human resources to the tasks 
of the social system (selection 
and allocation) ; (iii) provide an 
adequate and effective inculca- 
tion—in the character of indi- 
viduals—of certain approved 
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moral values (moral and cul- 
tural education); (iv) try to 
achieve a_ generally  well- 
informed and enlightened adult 
population, particularly in a so- 
ciety which is striving towards 
effective democracy. 

(v) The educational system 
cannot possibly be a _ simple 
uniform structure, but must 
provide different types of educa- 
tion and instruction for differ- 
ent levels of capacity and for 
different ends. 

(vi) It should aim at the ulti- 
mate enrichment of the lives of 
all the members of the com- 
munity to the fullest possible 
extent by so educating individ- 
uals that they become capable 
of exploring and developing 
their diverse capacities and 
talents to the full, and this for 
their own personal happiness 
and satisfaction and not solely 
with reference to some remote 
social end. 

(vii) Finally, the educational 
system must maintain flexibility, 
be continually critical of itself, 
and provision must be made 
for the undertaking of con- 
tinual explorative research if 
improvement in individual and 
social life is to be achieved. 


Comprehensive Schools 


Dealing with comprehensive 
education in the first main sec- 
tion, he reminds his readers ‘that 
the 1944 Education Act states 
that secondary education for a 
given area must be provided 
in schools offering such variety 
of instruction and training as 
may be desirable in view of the 
children’s different ages, abilities, 
and aptitudes without specifying 
the type of school organization. 
The administrators of the 1944 
Act, Local Education Authori- 
ties, accepted by and large the 
tripartism of the Norwood Re- 
port and decided that grammar, 
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technical, and modern schools 
would sufficiently cater for the 
education of children of second- 
ary age according to _ their 
abilities and aptitudes. How- 
ever, it was left to Local Edu- 
cation Authorities to make their 
own plans for this provision, 
so some built comprehensive 
schools as neighbourhood sec- 
ondary schools, where segrega- 
tion and differential status could 
be avoided, where a _ much 
greater approximation to equal- 
ity of opportunity could be 
achieved, and, having dispensed 
with selection at eleven-plus, 
where it would be very easy to 
transfer a child from one de- 
partment in the school to 
another. 

The advocates of comprehen- 
sive secondary education claim 
that comprehensive schools offer 
a much wider and more varied 
range of opportunities for any 
individual child, that they offer 
an educational environment in 
which academic attainment is 
not the only quality emphasized, 
that they possess great economic 
and administrative advantages 
and, because of their large sixth 
forms, can plan more efficiently 
for advanced secondary educa- 
tion. 

The critics of these schools 
base their objections on the 
following observations. Many 
comprehensive schools are very 
large and this is a grave disad- 
vantage for the founding and 
maintenance of a firm social 
tradition, and the personal role 
of the headmaster is diminished. 
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‘The other criticisms are con- 


cerned with the varying quality 
of a neighbourhood secondary 


community from one area to 


another, say a densely popu- 
lated urban area compared with 
a rural area. If selection at 


eleven-plus is inadequate, alter- 


native modes of selection for 
grammar and technical schools 
might be investigated. 

It must be remembered too 
that some Local Education 
Authorities have experimented 
with bi-lateral schools, with 
common high schools and with 
schemes for comprehensive 
secondary education without 
building large schools. One must 
agree with the author that more 
evidence is needed on this issue, 
while deploring the fact that 
the question has become a 
political matter entirely in some 
areas. Humanists, who are not 
directly connected with educa- 
tion, might visit some compre- 
hensive schools to see the ex- 
periment at work. 

On the public school question, 
Mr Fletcher makes a penetrat- 
ing attack on the privilege asso- 
ciated with attendance at the 
public schools. He accepts the 
right for independence in edu- 
cational choice to be respected 
so long as it does not under- 
mine the equality of educa- 
tional opportunity implicit in 
the 1944 Education Act. Mr 
Fletcher wants public school 
education to become available 
to those children in the com- 
munity who are most fitted for 
it and who would most benefit 
from it, particularly if the pub- 
lic schools really do offer a high 
standard of education. If many 
of the products of the public 
schools are going to continue 
to undertake leading positions 
in adult life, it is in the interests 
of society at large that this 
should be so. One might view 
this plea for the broadening of 
recruitment to the public 
schools, on a merit as distinct 
from a wealth basis of entry, 
against the claims which the 
grammar schools are making for 
training the largest number of 
scientists and technicians for 
modern society. 

He summarizes some of the 


proposals for the reform of the 
public schools and believes that 
the best solution would be the 
progressive extension of scholar- 
ship place provision as advo- 
cated by the Fleming Commit- 
tee. In this way there would be 
a gradual decrease in fee- 
paying pupils in the public 
schools and entry would be on 
a broader basis. 

The final section of the book 
consists of an extremely stimu- 
lating discussion of Religious 
Education in Schools. In view 
of the recent articles and cor- 
respondence in The Humanist 
on this topic, Mr Fletcher sup- 
ports those who wish religious 
education to be retained as a 
subject in the schools, but he 
wants considerable reform of 
the syllabus. 


Religious Instruction 


Since the agreed Syllabus for 
Religious Education applies to 
all schools under the jurisdiction 
of the Local Education Author- 
ities (County Councils or 
County Borough Councils), and 
each LEA has its own agreed 
syllabus, the problem of reform 
presents considerable difficulty 
unless teachers themselves are 
prepared to press for revision 
in areas where there is suffici- 
ent humanist feeling to support 
them. The main feature of the 
revision which he _ proposes 
seems a very appropriate mea- 
sure at the present time, when 
schools are becoming more 
world-conscious and less nation- 
alistic in outlook. He would like 
religious education to be com- 
parative in its nature, aiming at 
an understanding not only of 
the religious tradition of one’s 
own society but also of the 
beliefs and principles of con- 
duct of other people. 

After a brief historical in- 
troduction outlining the origins 
of the ‘dualism’ in our state 
educational system, in which 
many voluntary schools have 
retained their right to teach 
the doctrines ‘of the church with 
which they are associated, by 
teachers of their own faith’, he 
shows that this dualism, born 
of the conflicting interests of 
religious groups, remains an 


awkward problem, as the re- 
ligious education with which he 
is concerned only occurs in 
those schools where the Agreed 
Syllabus applies. He states once 
more that the Churches were 
responsible for preventing the 
extension of national education 
during a period of the nine- 
teenth century when it was 
most urgently needed, especially 
the Church of England and the 
Roman Catholic Church, be- 
cause of their desire to retain 
control over the teaching of 
their own particular doctrines. 

We must conclude, he says, 
‘that the continuation of the 
distinction between denomina- 
tional schools and controlled 
schools seems no longer to 
possess any educational point 
or justification, and, indeed, 
that the increased support of 
the voluntary schools—while 
leaving them unchanged with 
regard to their independence in 
religious matters—constitutes a 
retrogressive step. He applauds 
the stand which Mr Joseph 
Reeves made on this issue. 
When the increased support to 
the voluntary schools was agreed 
in the House of Commons in 
1959 he spoke strongly against 
this increased state aid for edu- 
cation conducted on a doctrinal 
religious basis. 

There will be differing views 
among humanists about his 
suggestions for the reform of 
religious education in our con- 
trolled schools. He accepts the 
view that religion has been and 
still is a very important feature 
of human life, and that every- 
one — believer, agnostic, or 
atheist—must concede that re- 
ligions contain much that is of 
value. He thinks that it is a 
part of good education to come 
to terms with important re- 
ligious teachings. I wonder if 
his argument that ‘a good 
teaching of religion might be 
one way of counter-balancing 
the present danger of over- 
emphasizing rather narrowly 
conceived scientific subjects in 
education’ is valid. It is surely 
the job of humanists in educa- 
tion to encourage the growth 
of a healthy scientific attitude 
in their pupils. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
SPEAKS HIS MIND. (Arthur 
Barker, 16s). Thirteen television 
interviews with Earl Russell by 
Woodrow Wyatt, filmed in the 
spring of 1959, are now avail- 
able in book form. The script 
was unrehearsed, and although 
the spoken word may lack the 
polish of the essays it has the 
sparkle, clarity, and biting wit 
which can still delight. The 
comments on religion have a 
frankness that is not usually 
tolerated on the air. Russell still 
holds that on the whole religion 
has done more harm than good 
and that people who feel they 
cannot face life without it are 
cowards. ‘Do you think that 
you and I are going to be com- 
pletely snuffed out when we 
die?’ Wyatt asked. ‘I don’t 
see why not’, Russell replied. 
‘I know that the body disinte- 
grates, and I think there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that 
the mind goes on when the 
body has disintegrated! There 
are no surprises, but a re- 
affirmation of the views Russell 
has long expressed about the 
wickedness of nuclear war and 
the despotic nature of Com- 
munism. He thinks our mon- 
archy is preferable to a presi- 
dency, and despite the queerness 
of the House of Lords he rather 
enjoys it. Those familiar with 
Russell’s serious work will not 
profit from this book, but at 
least the philosopher has not 
remained in an ivory tower. 
Like Socrates, he comes down 
to the market-place, and we 
must be grateful to television 
for enabling its vast public to 
listen to the voice of a wise 
and brave man. 


HEALTH AND HUMANITY. 
By S. & V. Leff (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 30s). The authors of 
this book have frequently con- 
tributed to The Humanist and 
scarcely need recommendation 
to our readers. They have com- 
piled a valuable survey of 
medical services all over the 


world. Besides showing the re- 
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markable work carried out by 
the World Organization in 
under-developed countries they 
give an excellent account of 
how the Communist countries 
deal with such problems. The 
old idea that a doctor existed 
only to be consulted when the 
patient was ill is fortunately be- 
coming obsolete, though we 
have a long way to go before 
the new conception of medical 
practice as a_ social activity 
rather than a private relation- 


ship is universally applied. 
Modern drugs and techniques 
are too expensive for the 


majority of people, and if they 
are to be generally available a 
socialized health service is es- 
sential. During this century the 
cure has been found for many 
‘killers ’, but it is heartbreaking 
to realize that in spite of this 
tremendous progress in know- 
ledge millions die needlessly. 

Just as one half of the world 
is bathed in sunlight while the 
other half is dark, so more than 
half the population is under- 
nourished and doomed to suffer 
as a result of poverty and in- 
sanitary conditions. There is a 
dramatic contrast in the health 
statistics of the black and white 
populations living in such 
countries as South Africa and 
the United States. Ten times as 
many Negro children die of 
tuberculosis in America as 
whites. In the world as a whole, 
for every white baby who dies 
of whatever cause two Asian 
and four coloured children die. 
The infant mortality rate in 
England and Wales has dropped 
from 138 per 1,000 live births 
at the beginning of the century 
to 25 in 1955; India has 
dropped from 215 to 100 in the 
same period. Egypt is a black 
spot with 171, but far worse 
is Pietermaritzburg, with 27 
whites, 326 blacks. 

These are some of the start- 
ling figures given by Dr and 
Mrs Leff. They point out that 
malaria is the greatest single 
destroyer of human life. Given 
the money, it could be elimin- 
ated, but there is no time to 


lose, for as in the fight agains 
venereal disease unless we act 
on a big scale the enemy will 
develop resistance. Constructive 
humanism would give top pri- 
ority in a world addled by 
politics to the furtherance of 
social and preventive medicine 
in its saving mission. 


THE FREUDIAN ETHIC, by 
Richard La Piere (Allen & 
Unwin, 25s). The flow of books 
about Freud goes steadily on, 
twenty-one years after his 
death. Here is another, expres- 
sing alarm at the extent to 
which Freudian theory has in- 
vaded the home, the school, 
industry and commerce; has 
infected welfare workers and 
even ‘impressionable’ judges, 
who are beginning to doubt, 
under its influence, the wisdom 
of the M’Naghten Rules. This, 
declares the author, is the Freu- 
dian ethic at work, sapping the 
sturdy independence that built 
up our capitalist society and 
replacing it with ‘political 
maternalism ’ and the ‘ security 
goal’. 

By the Freudian ethic he 
means ‘the idea that man can- 
not and should not be expected 
to be provident, self-reliant and 
venturesome, that he must and 
should be supported, protected, 
and socially maintained ’, 

It is hard to believe that this 
book is the work of a Profes- 
sor of Sociology. There is a 
McCarthy touch about it. A 
number of liberal approaches to 
personal and social problems 
are lumped together, McCarthy 
style, under the heading of 
‘Freudianism’ and its fellow- 
travellers, and a highly dis- 
torted picture of their aims is 
drawn. 

We are told that Freudian 
thinking is used to condone 
crime and social irresponsibility ; 
that if the ‘ Freudian principle 
of individual responsibility re- 
places the traditional idea of 
responsibility ’ law-abiding citi- 
zens ‘will be wholly at the 
mercy of irresponsible and 


unpunist 
society 
(p 179). 
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unpunishable criminals, and our 
society will be sick indeed’ 
(p 179). And if the modern edu- 
cator, with his insistence on 
child-centred techniques, suc- 
ceeds, we shall produce people 
‘passive, uncompetitive, unam- 
bitious, irresponsible, ego- 


centric, and—of course—won- 
drously adjusted to doing noth- 
ing at all’. 

This is the vein in which the 
whole book is written. In place 
of serious examination of argu- 
ments and evidence there is mis- 
representation and sneers about 


‘coddling on the campus’, 
‘everything for baby cult’, 
‘ political maternalism ’, and so 
on. There is only one redeem- 
ing feature—the overstatements 
and distortions are so grotesque 
that no one could possibly be 
impressed by them. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








INSTINCTS AND MORALS 


Sir,—Professor Darlington 
(Rationalist Annual, p 29) says 
that Paleolithic Man loved kil- 
ling animals. How does he 
know? Paleolithic Man may 
have regarded killing animals 
as a dangerous and disagreeable 
necessity. His cave paintings 
suggest, at any rate, that he did 
not kill without first taking 
elaborate ritual precautions. 
Professor Darlington goes on 
to speak of people who ‘assert 
their hatred of killing with the 
same irrational fervour with 
which others assert their love 
of killing’! I have never met 
or heard of a specimen of 
either class, although of course 
there are sects like the Jains 
whose religion forbids the 
taking of life. We have, he sug- 
gests, an instinct for killing and 
an instinct for not killing, and 
these instincts can be bred in 
and bred out, but how this 
happens he does not make 
clear. 

Professor Darlington’s other 
instincts are equally obscure in 
their operation. There is, it 
seems, an instinct which tells 
one woman that she would be 
wicked if she married her de- 
ceased husband’s brother and 
another woman that she would 
be wicked if she did not do so. 
There seems also to be an 
instinct against homosexuality 
which operates in Britain but 
not in France. 

The annual sex rite of the 
Seneca Indians is performed, 
according to Professor Darling- 
ton, because ‘everyone enjoys 
breaking rules’. But Professor 


Nowell-Smith, in the admirable 
article which precedes Professor 
Darlington’s, shows, among 
other things, that it is quite un- 
true that everyone enjoys break- 
ing rules. If they did, the world 
would be in a state of anarchy. 
As for the Seneca rite, such 
evidence as there is suggests 
that this and similar rites are 
performed because they are re- 
garded as necessary to promote 
fertility, and not because people 
enjoy breaking an instinct. For 
that is what the incest taboo is 
for Professor Darlington in one 
sentence, though it becomes a 
rule in the next. There is noth- 
ing in Professor Darlington’s 
article which suggests to me 
that there is any connection 
between genetics and culture — 
RaGLan, Usk, Mon. 


Adolescent Sex 


Smr,—I write to express my 
complete agreement with the 
editor’s remarks in the January 
issue concerning sex and the 
adolescent. They were essen- 
tially rational and realistic. But 
I feel he might have gone a 
little further in suggesting the 
likely causes of the problem 
other than his brief ‘ inevitable 
consequences of the false values 
of the so-called affluent so- 
ciety *! 

For myself I would be in- 
clined to cite as one of the 
main causative factors the lack 
of adequate censorship of TV, 
films, and publications, both as 
to sex and violence generally. 
Can it be mere coincidence that 
the recent spate of criminal 


assaults upon girls follows upon 
the publication of Lolita and 
similar novels? 

With regard to Mr Drewitt’s 
long and involved letter in the 
February issue, would it not 
have been better had he stated 
briefly and succinctly his own 
views rather than to draw up 
this elaborate questionnaire? He 
should bear in mind that all 
‘freedoms’ are relative as to 
time, place, and circumstance. 

In conclusion, allow me to 
pay a tribute to our editor, who 
so ably holds a fair balance 
between his many dissident 
correspondents. — ALFRED H. 
SmitH, Swanage, Dorset. 
Mixed Marriages 

Sir,—Curiously, your article 
by James Buchanan seems to 
me to provide reasons for, 
rather than against, mixed mar- 
riages although I would not 
include those between Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. 

As a humanist I am married 
to an Anglican. Although I find 
it hard to forego discussion 
and my husband regrets that 
I do not share many of his 
basic beliefs, our son is learn- 
ing that two people of differing 
points of view can live together 
in love and respect. He has 
been baptized into the Church 
of England but will not be con- 
firmed (if at all) before he is 
mature enough to know what 
he is doing. He is at school 
with Jews, Catholics, atheists, 
and at eleven he has a pretty 
good idea that the virtues he 
is expected to acquire are not 
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necessary ‘Christian’ (as the 
BBC would have him believe), 
and that there is no one cut- 
and-dried answer to the prob- 
lems of ‘God’ or ‘Faith’. 

Catholicism presents perhaps 
the greatest problem for, as 
Mr Buchanan points out, the 
adolescent may react towards 
anything rejected by the par- 
ents. Fortunately, we have an 
‘adopted’ DP family of state- 
less Poles in Germany and can 
give examples of Catholic in- 
humanity and bigotry. I have 
also taken a course from the 
Catholic Truth Society to see 
just how subtle and dangerous 
their propaganda is. We shall 
now be able to discuss it fully 
while at the same time enjoying 
the friendship of many Catho- 
lics in this country where 
Christianity is busy in all direc- 
tions! 

Surely it is essential for 
humanists to give their children 
as wide a view as possible of 
Man’s spiritual life so that they 
can make up their own minds 
from knowledge and practical 
experience rather than out of 
ignorance and a natural desire 
to rebel? But perhaps I speak 
too soon. I will write again in 
1968, when we shall know the 
extent of our success or failure, 
and by that time our mixed 
marriage should have lasted 
twenty happy years.—J. MACKAY, 
Warmond, Holland. 


Humanism and Morality 


Sir,—In your January issue 
Mr R. Smith states of human- 
ists: ‘They do not regard any 
ethical code as sacred and 
eternal, but rather subject to 
change through changing con- 
ditions. This is one of the great 
fundamental differences between 
humanism and religion.’ 

The reference to the ethics of 
religion seems rather too sweep- 
ing, for the ethics of religion 
do change with the changing of 
customs, though apt to ‘drag 
the feet’. What does not change 
is the basis—viz, ‘ That is good 
which is in accordance with the 
will of God’, and although 
different Churches and different 
people interpret the ‘will of 


God’ differently this principle 
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provides the religious man with 
a basis, in theory at any rate, 
by which the morality of 
actions and thoughts can be 
assessed. It is a principle which, 
to the religious man, is per- 
manent and something outside 
himself and is therefore a com- 
fort and support even though 
in practice he may not always 
know how to apply the 
principle. 

Mr Smith suggests no alter- 
native principle with the virtues 
to offer the religious man and 
if asked how he decided what 
was ‘good’ and what was 
‘bad’ might find difficulty in 
providing an answer’ which 
would appeal. 

There is perhaps a danger 
that humanists generally may 
not bear in mind _ sufficiently 
that religion is more a matter 
of feeling than of reason and 
until this is taken fully into 
account the great mass of 
churchgoers are likely to find 
humanism, as_ presented to 
them, repellent. The Church 
gives them bread, and human- 
ists offer them a stone. 

A principle which many 
humanists might be able to 
accept and which might be 
accepted by some _ religious 
people is: ‘That is good which 
assists human evolution; that 
is bad which impedes it.’ Evo- 
lution is to be taken in a wide 
sense, e.g. social as well as 
genetic. 

Like the religious man’s prin- 
ciple which has held sway for 
thousands of years, this pro- 
vides a sense of permanency ; 
it is something outside the 
individual; and it gives scope 
for various interpretations. But 
it is not likely ever to give rise 
to the evils to which the re- 
ligious basis has been prone 
throughout the ages—R. H. 
Gunn, Blockley, Glos. 


Diet and Health 


Sir,—I am no rabid or rigid 
vegetarian, but I must protest 
at Mr Michael H. Briggs’s airy 
assumption that vegetarianism 
is a silly fad to be compared 


with belief in spookery and 
flying saucers. 
Does Mr _ Briggs seriously 









suggest that the millions o 
Asiatics who live without flesh- 
food are lacking in strength and 
stamina? Whether we like them 
or not—and personally I re. 
gard them with dismay as I see 
them gradually flooding the 
whole world—we must surely 
give them credit for amazing 
physical toughness. And what 
has Mr Briggs to say of well- 
known and long-lived vegetar- 
ians like Bernard Shaw, Robert. 
son Scott, Gilbert Murray, and 
Shane Leslie? I am not claim. 
ing that these men’s longevity 
is due to their being vegetarian, 
for Shaw himself made no such 
claim, and attributed his long 
life to his coming of long-lived 
heredity. But I am pointing out 
that, at the very least, their 
dietary habits did not impair 
their health or shorten their 
lives, as I imagine Mr Briggs 
would think ought to have been 
the case. 

It is a great pity to confuse 
the issue by dragging in Seventh 
Day Adventists and the like, 
for there are very many con- 
vinced vegetarians who live as 
they do for reasons that have 
nothing to do with religion. 
Many sensitive people find it 
revolting to raise animals for 
slaughter, and they argue that, 
since we can do without: flesh- 
food, we might as well adhere 
to a way of life that is, to put 
it no higher, quite as healthy 
as the way of the meat-eater, 
and much cleaner and pleasan- 
ter—(Mrs) E. Scotr Brown, 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 


China and Tibet 


Smr,— Mr McGee (whom 
from his last paragraph I take 
to be a Catholic) apparently 
thinks a ‘UN committee of in- 
ternational jurists’ an impartial 
authority on China. I must re- 
mind him that so long as China 
is arbitrarily excluded from the 
UN that body has not a par- 
ticle of authority on Chinese 
questions. Before I attach 
weight to ‘ international jurists’ 
I like to know who they are 
and how selected. 

‘Genocide’ means the exterm- 
ination of a race or nation. It 
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treatment of the Jews. It is a 


‘| great misnomer for anything 


the Chinese have done in Tibet. 
I have dealt with medievalism 


‘lin several of my books, and 


have told the truth about the 
September massacres in my 
French Revolution. I see no 
reason to repeat it for the 
benefit of Mr McGee. 

In reply to Mr Karunakaran: 

(1) As the Chinese have not 
used atom bombs anywhere, 
speculation as to what I would 
or would not have said in 
non-existent circumstances is 
irrelevant. 

(2) I never said I had seen 
only two English books trans- 
lated into Russian. I have seen 
more, but singled out Kipling 
and Russell because they are 
diametrically opposed to Com- 
munism. Whether any other 
anti-Communist authors have 
been translated I neither know 
nor care. 

(3) I wonder what people like 
my critics think the Humanist 
movement is for. A pedestal for 
them to perch on and display 
their superiority to the vulgar 
herd? Or a movement to sweep 
religion from the earth? That 
is what, from its origins in the 
eighteenth century, it has meant 
to many. That is what it means 
to me.—ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
Oxford. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed —Ep.] 


Dr Abram’s Box 


Sir,—Responding to the let- 
ter by Mr Melville Kress in the 
December issue, I suggest that 
he read the chapter on Abrams 
in my book. They Were San 
Franciscans, and also pages 199- 
200 of my biography of my 
husband, Up-Hill All the Way. 
These books have not been pub- 
lished in England, but they are 
available to any American, like 
Mr Kress, who is interested in 
Dr Abrams and his ‘ box ’. 

I have known Upton Sinclair 
for many years and have great 
admiration for him in many 
ways, but no one contends that 
he has the scientific attitude or 
any conception of the meaning 
of scientific method. I may add, 
however, that a thorough in- 


vestigation of Abrams was un- 
dertaken in this country by the 
established magazine, The Sci- 
entific American—and I have 
heard (though I cannot quote 
my authority) that Lord Hor- 
der’s committee later regretted 
even its slight approval.— 
MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD (Mrs 
Maynard Shipley), San Fran- 
cisco, USA. 
China’s Famine 

S1r,—When I heard the news 
on the radio a few days ago 
about the disasters experienced 
in 1960 by the Chinese because 
of natural causes, such as 
floods, drought, pests, etc, I 
was deeply touched. I carefully 
read the accounts in both The 
Times and The Guardian and 
I wondered what I could do. 
I realized that a huge voluntary 
effort similar say to the World 
Refugee Year would not touch 
the fringe of the problem. 
Because the Chinese had used 
the word ‘starvation’, I realized 
that any help to be effective 
would have to be immediate. 
So far as I know, there has not 
been a single serious suggestion 
from any quarter for the giving 
of aid. With this problem 
troubling my mind, I read the 
letter in January’s issue written 
by Mrs Sybil Cookson describ- 
ing the three weeks visit she 
and her husband made to China 
recently. I find it extremely 
difficult to reconcile Mrs Cook- 
son’s glowing account of the 
‘New China’ with the recent 
official disclosures about the 
country’s plight —H. Crappock, 
Wolverhampton. 


Aldermaston March 

Sir,—Last June you _ pub- 
lished a letter of mine suggest- 
ing that those humanists who 
participate in the Easter Ban- 
the-Bomb March should march 
as humanists, behind a _ hu- 
manist banner, to _ publicize 
humanism. 

This Easter there is to be a 
two-pronged march, converging 
on London from Aldermaston 
(where Britain’s H-bombs are 
made) in Berkshire and from 
Wethersfield (a NATO base) in 
Essex, and it is hoped that each 
prong will have at least as good 


a turn out as the single march 
last Easter. I intend to be at 
Wethersfield on Good Friday 
with a_ banner proclaiming 
HUMANISTS ARE MARCH- 
ING, and I hope that a large 
number of humanists will 
march behind this banner, at 
least for a part of their march- 
ing time. The wording for the 
banner has_ been carefully 
chosen to avoid seeming to 
commit the whole humanist 
movement to the policy of 
unilateralism, while showing 
that there are marchers apart 
from the much-bannered re- 
ligious groups. 

If any humanist intending 
to march from Aldermaston 
would take a similar banner on 
the western prong, I should be 
pleased to hear from him or 
her. For this purpose, it is 
necessary only to attend the 
first day of the march, as there 
is sure to be a humanist ‘all-the- 
wayer’ prepared to take charge 
of the banner thereafter. For 
transport to Aldermaston or 
Wethersfield, marchers are ad- 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 
LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. SUN- 
DAYS, 11 am. Mar 5—E. Royston Pike, 
JP, The Mind of Eden Phillpotts. Mar 12 
—Richard Clements, JP, OBE, The Bible: 
Why a New Translation? Mar 19—Dr 
W. E. Swinton, FRGS, Livingstone’s 
Africa. Mar 26—O. R. McGregor, BSc, 
Sexual Morality 
TUESDAYS 7.15 pm. Open Discussions. 
Mar 7—White Britons and Coloured Im- 
migrants; Mrs Judith Henderson. Mar 14 
—Religion in the Secular State; Donald 
G. MacRae, MA. Mar 21—Ethical Reli- 
gion and the Arts; Charles Kennedy 
Scott. Mar 28—In Search of Purpose, by 
Arthur E. Morgan; J. W. Leslie. 


BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S LIBRARY Nos 17, 19, 30, 
38, 55, 73, 80, 92.—Box No H9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NON-SMOKERS! Join the National 
Society of Non-smokers, 138 East Dul- 
wich Grove, London, SE22, and its cam- 
paign to restrict public smoking. 
SUMMERHILL Society Journal for all 
progressive parents and teachers. 2d 
stamp for specimen copy: Circulation 
Manager (H), 311 Seely Road, SWI17. 
‘LIGHT OF BUDDHA’ monthly 2s. Free 
literature also available. Pedelty, Maltings 
Cottages, Debden, Saffron Walden. 
RETIRED officer, fifties, requires very 
comfortable permanent accommodation. 
North-west preferred, within 2-3 miles 
golf club. Highest references given.— 
Box Hll 
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vised to contact their local CND 
group, which will probably be 
running a coach.— BARBARA 
SMOKER, 86 Dalmain Road, 
London, SE23. 


Benedicite 

Sir,—Miss D. M. Roberts, 
who wrote in the December 
issue, might find Buddha’s uni- 
versal benediction suitable for 
assembly : 


May creatures all abound in 
weal and peace; may all be bles- 
sed with peace always; ali creatures 
great and small; creatures unseen 
or seen, dwelling afar or near, 
born or awaiting birth, may all be 
blessed with peace! 

Let none cajole or flout his 
fellow anywhere; let none wish 
others harm in dudgeon or in hate. 
Just as with her own life a mother 
shields from harm her own, her 
only child—let all - embracing 
thoughts for all that lives be thine. 
an all-embracing love for all the 
universe in all its heights and 
depths and breadth, unstinted love, 
unmarred by hate within, not rous- 
ing enmity. 

So as you stand or walk, or sit, 
or lie, reflect with all your might 
on this; it is deemed a state divine. 

A shorter variation might be: 

As a doctor defends from harm 
his kind with everwidening means 
yet growing soberness, may ali- 
embracing reverence for all that 


lives be ours, an all-embracing 
reverence for all the universe in 
its heights and depths and breadth, 
unstinted reverence that transcends 
hate and enmity. 

An excellent source for 
prayers is the Unitarian Hymns 
of the Spirit, published by 
Beacon Press in the USA. 
Several orders of service: for 
humanistic congregations is 
included—GRAHAM A. SCOTT, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Sir,—In reply to Miss D. M. 
Roberts’ letter in the December 
Humanist, others as well as she 
might be interested to hear what 
Algernon Black does when 
called on in this way. He used 
this at our annual banquet one 
year and some of our members 
have also used it at gatherings 
where theists were present and 
expected some formal remarks: 

We are thankful for this fellow- 
ship and the opportunity for ser- 
vice which have come to us 
individually and together. In all 
our deliberations may we respect 
one another, and when we differ 
may we achieve new understand- 
ings and constructive solutions to 
our common problems. 

May the passion for righteous- 
ness which was in the prophets of 
Israel and the love that was in 
Jesus be with us. And in all that 
we think and feel and say and 









do may we be ever mindful of ou 
kinship with mankind. 
—Ray VINING, Baltimore, USA, 


Sir,—What should humanists 
do when they are required to 
say communal prayers or take; 
part in religious ceremonies? 
The trouble with unbelievers js 
that they take religion too 
seriously. My advice is: Play 
the Game! 

Say the same prayers as 
everybody else. ‘God’ stands 
for many things; do not give it 
more thought than the ordinary, 
churchgoing, God-fearing citi- 
zen does. Have a church wed. 
ding, if it makes your partner 
happy. Have your children 
baptized if you live in a 
Christian environment. Baptism 
is as pagan as it is Christian. 
It will not change your child 
a bit—or do you still believe 
that it might? Let your child 
have all the religious education 
that comes his way. If you de- 
prive him of it, you will arouse 
his curiosity, and you may find 
him ‘searching for God’ dur. 
ing adolescence, perhaps ending 
up as a Jehovah’s Witness. If 
you are a teacher, welcome 
every opportunity to teach reli- 
gion, and make the best of it— 
A. Szrurc, London; NW11. 





HUMANIST GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe 
176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
ACTON & DISTRICT HUMANIST 
GROUP (formerly Chiswick & District 
Group).—H. Penfold, 22 Standish Road, 
London, W6. 

BASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 68 
Honeypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 


(Chairman), 
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CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St. Cardiff. 
CENTRAL MIDDLESEX YOUNG HU- 


MANISTS.—J. M. Chappell, 459 Oldfield 
Lane, Greenford, Middlesex. 
COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Rosencath, 
Wormit, Fife. 


EAST SURREY.—J. Wallace, 258 Old 
Lodge Lane, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Mrs_ B. M._ Walsh, 


‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glasgow. 
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HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at Greenhill 
School, St Anne’s Road, Harrow. 
LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Mrs H. S. Bowler, 172 
Forest Hill Road, London, SE23 (FOR 
5786). 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Ave., Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
READING.—Mrs B. Murray, 77 North- 
court Avenue, Reading (Reading 32167). 


Mulberry 


ROMFORD.—Don Baker, 14 Glamis 
Drive, Hornchurch, Essex. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 


Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Road, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Road, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 


TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 





BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 


CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 
Fields, Winchcombe, nr Cheltenham, ‘los. 


HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 


NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Mrs D. Weeks, 72 Tooronga 
Terrace, Beverley Hills, NSW, Australia. 


RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box !1221, 
Johannesburg. 


YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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GREAT step forward 

A was taken at the second 

Annual Conference of 
the University Humanist Fed- 
eration held in Birmingham on 
January 7-8. Sponsored origin- 
ally by the RPA as a clearing- 
house of information for the 
benefit of university and college 
groups, the organization was 
somewhat loose and_ experi- 
mental. A new stage has been 
reached with the preparation of 
a draft constitution. We are 
pleased to announce that Prof 
P. H. Nowell-Smith, Leicester 
University, has agreed to be 
President, Mr P: R. Crellin 
Chairman, and Mr A, F. M. 
Brierley Secretary. 

The Conference was well re- 
ported in the Birmingham Press, 
A full account will appear in 
next month’s Humanist. It was 
a most successful week-end and 
augurs well for the future. 

* * 


With Africa so much in the 
news it has been decided to 
make the theme of this year’s 
Annual RPA Conference: ‘ The 
African Revolution: A Chal- 
lenge to Humanism’. The Con- 
ference will be held at Girton 
College, Cambridge, August 4-8. 
We hope to announce the 
speakers next month. 

* * 


The National Secular Society 
is organising two protests against 
the banning of the Family Plan- 
ning Association poster from 
London Underground railway 
stations. The reason given for 
the ban was that the poster was 
‘religiously controversial ’. The 
wording of the poster was as 
follows: ‘If you are getting 
married and want Family Plan- 
ning advice, If you are married 
and want to plan a family, If 
you want a family and cannot 
have one, the Family Planning 
Association will help you.’ 

Copies of a petition or a 
leaflet The Catholic Church v. 
the Planned Family will be sent 
on application to the NSS, 103 
Borough High Street, London, 
SE1. Everyone who feels strong- 
ly about this matter is invited 








HUMANIST FRONT 


to join a picket demonstration 
at British Transport Head- 
quarters, 222 Marylebone Road, 
London, on Saturday, March 
11, at 11.30 a.m. 


* * * 


Mr B. E. Keeping, 11 Spring- 
field Road, Parkstone, Poole, 
Dorset, and Miss G. E. Roberts 
are attempting to form a 
humanist group in the Bourne- 
mouth and Poole districts. Any 
interested persons in the area 
should contact Mr Keeping. 

* * * 


Mr. Oscar Wyclif Harman, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 1 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, USA, 
has formed a Midwest RPA 
group and would be pleased to 
hear from interested persons in 
Chicago and nearby towns. 


Group Activities 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 
Bainbridge’s Restaurant, Bigg 
Market, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Fri- 
day, March 10, 7.30 pm, Annual 
Dinner. Guest Speaker, Prof A. J. 
Ayer. Tickets, 1 guinea, from F. R. 
Griffin, 5 Kirkstone Gardens, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 7. 

South East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, 
Catford. Thursday, March 2, 7.30 
pm, A. A. Burrall, ‘Humanism 
and Human Nature’. 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Cen- 
tral Halls, 25 Bath St, Glasgow. 
Sunday, March 19, 3 pm, J. D. 
McDougall, ‘Scepticism ’ 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. Sun- 
day, March 5, Hector Hawton, ‘Is 
Humanism a Religion?’ 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 25 

Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. Fri- 
day, March 10, 7.30 pm, W. Mc- 
Kenzie, ‘The Work of the Proba- 
tion Service’. 
. Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre. 
Saturday, March 25, 7.30 pm, 
‘World Population’, 

Basildon Humanist Group, Rail- 
way Hotel, Pitsea. Wednesday, 
March 15, 8 pm, Joseph Reeves, 
‘World Government’. 


RPA Development Fund 


Donations received during January, 1961: 
£4 4s—D. E. Derry; L. Spencer. 

£4—T. Elderkin. 

£3 6s 6d—K. W. B. Pau 

£3 3s—Miss J. E. Flewher: J. Walsh. 

£2 7s 5d—E. J. Morris. 


£2 2s—P. G. Bamford; J. Black; C. Bob- 
bett; ‘ A. Bracken; oS. BD, .©. 

Coates; F. G. Donaldson; ‘J.W.D.’; H. 
Fraser; R. T. Griffiths; J. R. Hum- 
phries; N. Marmerstein; W. Maybank; 
The Principal, Killfillan School. 

£2—R. Blachford; R. T. Esther; W. 
Flacke. £1 19s—Mrs H. A. Gray; 
H. W. J. van der Brugge. £1 15s—P. 
Sonnenfeld. £1 11s 6d—W. S. Perkins. 
£1 5s 6d—B. J. Gorst. £1 2s 6d—C. J. 
Protheroe. £1 2s—R. P. Copping. 

£1 Is—J. W. Anderson; Dr T. T. Apsi- 


mon; F. R. Ballantyne; F. H. Batty; 
S. A. Bayliss; Prof H. Bondi; F. C. 
Brown; M. Callendar; ‘Clachan’; 


L. D. Clark; Dr S. Crown; Miss M. L. 
Delbende; A. H. Dodd; Mrs E. Donald- 
son; D. Evans; F. J. Eveleigh; G. W. 
Facer; H. Fitton; F. C. Gibbs; J. D. 
Gill; J. Goldstone; W. Goodfellow; 
Miss B. A. Harris; Dr L. Herrman; 
E. Hughes-Jones; Mrs J. Hutchison; 
H. P. Jarvis; R. H. M. Keeble; G. A. 
Laughton; L. W. Moorhouse Leach; 
Dr H. Levon; J. W. Mackie; C. Mc- 
Manus; H. J. McNamara; R. J. Munro; 
P. S. Neilson; L. A. W. Pearce; V. H. 
Porter; W. J. Pryce; H. P. Ramage; 
D. E. Rees; Miss D. H. Spalding; 


C. E. Steel; E. Swale; M. Tomlinson; 
GS. @; Turner; W. Wadsworth; M. 
Walsh. 


£1—Capt W. R. Chaplin; N. H. Divall; 
G. H. Mitchell; P. Rayne; D. R. 
Smith. 19s 3d—R. V. Howard. 19s— 
A. L. Attwell; J. V. Dadswell; F. Dob- 
son; J. A. Graham; M. B. Harvey; 
H. S. Jones; C. J. Kossen; A. Roth- 
well; B. van Maele; G. J. Wheeler; 
J Worrall. 18s 6d—B. Moss. 18s—J. 
Benjamin; L. Gordon; Dr E. R. Roux. 
17s 9d—A. Wilson. 16s—T. Angus; 
Capt T. E. Rodie. 15s 6d—Mrs F. 
Bourne. 15s—F. J. Peel. 14s 9d— J. D. 
Link. 14s 7d—‘American well-wisher’; 
H. Goldberg. 

14s—A. Block; V. F. Howe. 13s 4d—J. 
Primrose. 13s 1d—Prof F. B. Shroyer. 
12s 6d—T. W. Tanner; A. E. Taylor; 
R. V. Viner. 12s 1d—G. Garron. 12s— 
H. F. Wiemann. 11is—D. Davies; Mrs 
M. Shipley. = 6d—L. Bonvin; oa ry 
Cannon; . Ve WW. Jomes:. P. > 
Rapier; O. Somolu; S. P. Wilkins. 


10s—E. H. Bartlett; G. Beddoes; Mrs 
N. = Bogg; H. Brookes; Mrs 
E. M. Buist; Miss D. Caldwell; 


Cc E. Dietrich; F. S. Docherty; i 
Duff; C.. E. Durant; A. G. Lewis; 
. P. Morrison; J. W. Newton; J. A. 
Scudamore; E. St Clair Hobbins; Mrs 
E. Tarver; W. Uttley; H. Williams. 
9s—R. W. Alabaster; ‘Anon’; P, A. Bur- 
ton; C. Caplan; K. J. A. Crampton; 
S. H. Dance; T. D. Doble; Mrs A. E. 
Dyer; F. A. Ellis; J. E. Fearnley; 
‘F.G.’; A. J. Franklin. 

A. Gainswin; Andrew Greig; A. M. 
Greig; Mrs J. R. Horton; H. R. 
Howle; F. Kennedy; A. Marsh; Miss 
C. A. Ollerearnshaw; G. S. Parkinson; 
T. L. Peers; W. Spence Reid; C. E. 
Saunders; F. H. Sherwood; Major J. I. 
Sturt; R. H. Wheatley; Miss N. B. 
Witt. 

7s 64—H. Brown; Hugh Campbell; Mrs 
E. A. Lamont; A. O. Orrett. 7s 5d— 
E. Cornish. 

5s—A. H. Blunn; G. J. Evans; J. O. Hall; 
P. Harding; H. Holmes; A. J. Hunter; 
‘Orbilius Alter’; E. L. Sturges; A. L. 
Wall; A. P. West. 4s—J. W. Beaven; 
J. Bell; R. Deans; J. Hicks; L. Howard; 
Cc. C. Lloyd; R. C. McMillan; R. I. 
O’Dell; N. W. Park; A. J. Statham; 
R. D. Stiven. 3s 94d—A. B. Kowaluk. 
3s 6d—Dr M. Pacelli; R. R. Henry. 
3s—A. H. Chapman. 2s 6d—P. M. 
Brooks; E. F. Clark; O. J. Overing- 
ton. 1s 3d—A. Cameron; is—Dr R. J. 


Wicker. 
Total to January 31, £184 9s 3d 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 

CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 7 3 Z 


1 Nymph might overact a 1 Drink for a lob (8) 
dull announcement (9) aboon to be seen on ¥ m % 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries sho 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 
March i¢ 


received not later than Friday, 
5 6 





9 Quotation from a parade ground (8) 

sermon (7) 3 Guest at a mad tea-party 

10 Military eee, not been 
on caviar! (7 

11 Repeat in a writer at 
each sentence (7) 

12 Burial grounds for spivs; 
no quarrelling! (7) 

13 Border tress finished 


NTE ART TORE 


8 
4 Roars (5) 
5 mn to be in the dark 


) 
6 Master capsized in river 
(6) 


7 Ritual washing (6) 


Socrates (7) 
Quiet intervals (5) 
18 A cross indication (4) 
19 Master or servant in 
Belgium (5) 
21 Run away; faster with 
an ant! (5) 
25 She comes back to 


8 
1 
1 
17 
18 


The blue one has been 
abandoned (6) 

peed *ind part of 
foot (3) 

21 beheaded still travels 
fast (4) 

Partly familiar but 
mendacious (4 

Dante ever revered (9) 


17 


RE 
4 25 


re 
Ls 
a 


=~ 





Oh 
~ 


a. 


Obtain half a nugget (3) 
Dull way to get an extra 
run (8) 

Before the children 
become solitary (8) 
Thole-pins with a bird 

in the rocks (8) 

31 Dubious site of a sea- 27 Levied like some Eastern 
coast (7) women (6) 

Lace; it’s stretchable! (7) 28 Internally upset, the hag 


. would be fit for the 
Find out where coal comes madhouse! (6) 
from (7) é 


29 Terrified (6) 
a place; see, stupid? 


dinner (4) oy) 
26 There’s nothing against 

the left-hand page! (5) 23 
27 Is it brave to shake? (7) 
30 ne article in Carmel 





hai Gee! 


: Ww 
meee 


24 


RESSuLe. 
Rare 
w 


32 
33 


34 
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